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PREFACE 

Like its predecessor, this book is a mere outline. 
It is compiled from easily accessible authorities — 
the Naval Histories of James, of Yonge, and of 
Roosevelt, the Autobiography of a Seaman, King- 
lake's History of the Crimean War, Earp's Baltic 
Campaign of 1854, Brassey's British Navy and 
Naval Annual, and Captain Eardley Wilmot's 
Development of Navies. 

It is not for the advanced student ; it is meant 
only for beginners. It propounds no new theories ; 
it attempts the solution of no problems. It does 
but skim the surface. Its only aim is to relate a 
few facts of first importance as accurately as possible. 
But in history the accepted truth of to-day is too 
often the detected error of to-morrow : a fact preg- 
nant with misgivings for the would-be historian. 
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To Rear-Admiral N. F. S. Digby, for valuable 
information ; to Mr. F, S. Ellis of Cockington, for 
patient reading of and advising on my MS., I 
tender my most sincere thanks. 
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CHAPTER I 

Sir J. Duckworth's victory off San Domingo — Loss of the Blenheim 
- — The Continental System — Sir J. Duckworth in the Dardanelles — 
Lord Gambier at Copenhagen — Alliance with Spain — Lord Cochrane 
in the Basque Roads — The expedition to the Scheldt. 

The battle of Trafalgar has been described as a 
useless sacrifice of life, and regarding it solely as to 
its bearing on the projected invasion of England no 
doubt this is true, since that scheme had been 
abandoned by Napoleon the very moment he heard 
of Villeneuve's retreat to Cadiz. But it seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that, taking into 
consideration the enormous size of the fleets arrayed 
against each other and the protracted duration of the 
war, such a conflict must have taken place sooner or 
later ere our enemies were finally convinced of our 
superiority. Even after the great battle had been 
fought and won they were still dangerously formid- 
able, at any rate in numbers. It was not the loss 
of some twenty ships which paralysed them, it was 
the utter loss of confidence in themselves. Trafalgar 
had been a terrible demonstration of the fact, so 
often obscured, that the main strength of a fleet lies 
in the men and not in the ships : that a weak fleet 
2 B 
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magnificently manned will always defeat a magnifi- 
cent fleet weakly manned. Let ships be as good as 
skill can make them, they will avail little if their 
men are not admirably trained and disciplined. 




&L,j& 




Let us see how matters stood immediately after 
Trafalgar. In Cadiz cowered the beaten and shat- 
tered remnant of the combined fleet ; but at Brest 
at Lorient, at Rochefort, at Toulon, and other places 
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lay thirty-two line-of-battle ships ready for service, 
while twenty -one were being rapidly completed. 
France was still the second naval power of the 
world. With Spain as an ally, her force could be 
augmented by some fifteen of the line. Trafalgar 
brought no relief to the weary watch of the English 
outside the ports of the enemy. Collingwood, step- 
ping sadly into Nelson's vacant place, never came 
home to receive and enjoy the honours showered 
upon him by a grateful country, but actually died 
at his post some four years afterwards, worn out by 
his heavy and ceaseless labours in the Mediterranean. 

In December 1805, taking advantage of wild December 
weather, a French fleet of eleven ships of the line x ° 5 ' 
slipped out of Brest unperceived and, gaining the 
open sea, divided into two squadrons, one of six 
under Rear-Admiral Willaumez, the other of five 
under Vice-Admiral Leissegues. The former was 
destined for the Cape of Good Hope, the latter for 
the West Indies : the object of both being the 
destruction of England's commerce and the pillage 
of her colonies. 

To Sir John Duckworth watching Cadiz with six 
ships came news of a French squadron off Madeira. 
He left his post and went in pursuit, being joined 
by a frigate which had narrowly escaped Leissegues. 
After two days he sighted the enemy and gave 
chase, little thinking that there were two French 
squadrons in the same waters, and that while he 
supposed himself to be pursuing Leissegues it was 
Willaumez who was running from him. But the 
chase was long, his ships became widely scattered, 
and when his flag- ship the Superb might have 
brought the rearmost enemy to action his own 
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rear ship was forty-five miles astern. He declined 
to continue the pursuit, and made for the Leeward 
Islands. 

At St. Christopher, on the 1st February 1806, he 
again heard of a French squadron off San Dom- 
ingo. It was that of Leissegues, and included a 
magnificent three-decker of 130 guns, L Imperial. 
Duckworth's Duckworth put to sea and found the enemy on the 
victory off San g^ February at anchor off San Domingo city. 

Domingo, 6th } , 

February Leissegues tried to escape : a fierce battle ensued : 

l8 ° 6- and eventually U Imperial and another vessel of 84 

guns were driven ashore, the remaining three line-of- 
battle ships were taken, and only two frigates and a 
corvette escaped. It was one of the most complete 
victories on record. The cruise of Admiral Wil- 
laumez was almost equally disastrous. Three of his 
ships fell into our hands, one was lost in a gale off 
the Bahamas, the rest with difficulty regained the 
shelter of the French coast. 

Other successes are recorded, to which however 
no more than momentary attention can be drawn. 
Once again the Cape of Good Hope, surrendered by 
us at the Peace of Amiens, was taken and occupied 
by a combined naval and military force ; our old 
enemy M. Linois was captured off the Azores by 
Sir J. B. Warren ; the brilliant audacity of Lord 
Cochrane was making the name of the Pallas as 
terrible as that of the little Speedy had been ; and 
Admiral Trou- the gallant but ill-fated Troubridge was undauntedly 
bridge lost in upholding the honour of our flag' in Indian waters 

the Blenheim, , , ^ , , ... r , , 

February on board a wretched, ill-found, and worn-out 74, the 
l8o 7- Blenheim, against which is inscribed the gloomy 

legend — " Foundered with all hands in a gale, Feb- 
ruary 1807." 
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The year 1807 marks the natural result of the 
tremendous blows dealt by the British Navy in the 
two previous years. The French hugged their har- 
bours more closely than ever ; no fleets met in stern 
array ; no single line-of-battle ship of France or 
Spain was taken ; while the smaller craft worried 
and fought along the coast and in the Channel with 
unmistakable advantage on our side. Yet 1807 
added three more foes to those with whom we were 
already engaged — Turkey, Denmark, and Russia. 

The activity and boldness of Napoleon were 
simply marvellous. Foiled in one direction, he in- 
stantly turned to another. He could not beat our 
fleets ; he would ruin our trade. With a stroke of 
his pen he closed all harbours from the Vistula to 
the Adriatic against us, and, without a ship to 
enforce it, he announced a blockade of all British 
ports ; furthermore, he declared all neutral vessels 
liable to capture if they had but touched at any 
British port before landing their cargoes on French 
soil. This was the celebrated Continental System. 
It was. met by us with a steady, strict, and active 
blockade of all French ports, and with the seizure of 
all vessels attempting to enter them. Pressure was Napoleon 
now successfully brought to bear on the Sultan to suTtan 'to close 
induce him to close the Bosphorus against our ally the Dardanelles 
Russia. Sir John Duckworth was at once ordered agair ' 
to enter the Dardanelles, take up a position under 
the walls of Constantinople, and demand the sur- Sir John Duck- 
render of the Turkish fleet. Half an hour only was^°{ ere ^ lo 
to elapse between the presentation of the ultimatum enter the 
and the commencement of hostilities. Duckworth, 
with a fleet of eight sail of the line and four smaller 
vessels, arrived on the 1 1 th February at the mouth 
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of the Dardanelles, and for eight days was detained 
there by a foul wind. The passage of these straits, 
always difficult, was doubly so in time of war. 
Stretching for nearly forty miles in a north-easterly 
direction, they were guarded by three pairs of forts : 
two on either side at each end ; two in the middle 
of the passage, where the strait narrows to some 
three-quarters of a mile. 

Of these central forts or castles, that of Sestos on 
the European, that of Abydos on the Asiatic side, 
were armed with guns of such enormous size as to 
make it seem almost impossible that a- fleet could 
live under their fire. They were made of bronze, 
mounted on immovable carriages, and so planted 
that any vessel forcing its way up the narrow 
channel could not fail to be struck if only the 
guns were discharged at the right moment. If their 
power were to be calculated from the size of their 
bore they would indeed appear formidable, since this 
measured more than twenty-six inches in diameter, 
nearly ten inches more than that of the 1 1 i-ton gun 
of the present day. But there the comparison 
ceases ; they were of course smooth-bores, and in 
default of iron shot of such enormous size they threw 
huge balls of marble, weighing between 700 and 
800 pounds. This in the days when the 1 8-pounder 
was the average gun carried on board ship was 
prodigious. 

As Sir John waited for a fair wind to take him 
up this perilous path misfortune befell his fleet : the 
Ajax, 74, caught fire, and drifting helplessly on to 
the island of Tenedos, blew up with the loss of half 
her crew. On the 19th February, with his reduced 
force and with the wind at S.S.W., Sir John entered 
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the strait, fully impressed with the danger of the 
undertaking. But the Turks were unprepared, the 
forts were ill supplied, their fire was feeble, and the 
fleet, passing through almost uninjured, anchored, on 
20th February, eight miles from Constantinople. 

A frigate was sent in with the ultimatum- — Sir 
John demanded compliance in twenty -four hours. The 
Sultan returned an evasive answer. Sir John hesi- 
tated and failed to act. A head-wind and adverse 
current prevented his nearer approach for some days. 
The Sultan beguiled him with pretended negotia- 
tions, and hurried on the fitting out of his fleet and 
the arming of his forts under the very eyes of the 
British admiral. 

At last on 1st March Sir John once more got Duckworth 
under way, and, failing in an attempt to draw the™ 1 ^ 8 ^ 
Turkish fleet out to attack him, he abandoned the Dardanelles, 
enterprise, turned his back on Constantinople, and f 8 arc 
two days later again essayed the passage of the 
Dardanelles. But as his arrival had roused the 
Turks from their lethargy so his hesitation had 
given them time for the rearmament of their forts. 
When he entered the channel, luckily for him, the 
wind was fair. Strong in his belief in Turkish 
honesty he fired a parting salute ; that salute was 
at once acknowledged by an answering storm of 
shot and shell. The fleet replied : the action be- 
came general. 

Passing the castles of Sestos and Abydos the 
huge stone shot hurtled and crashed about the ships 
in terrible earnest. The mainmast of the Windsor 
Castle was cut three-quarters of the way through, and 
threatened every moment to fall ; the Standard had 
eight killed and forty-seven wounded by one shot 
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alone ; the Active had a hole on her weather-side 
two feet above the water-line, of such size that had 
it been necessary to go on the other tack she must 
have foundered ; the Prince George was struck in 
the cut-water by a stone shot, which there stuck 
fast. Unless the writer is mistaken this shot, with 
an appropriate inscription, is still to be seen in 
Devonport dockyard. For some three hours the 
fight continued, but at last the fleet got clear and 
anchored at the southern end of the strait, roughly 
handled indeed, but numerically intact. Outside 
the strait Sir John was met by the Russian admiral 
Siniavin, with eight ships of the line, who endea- 
voured to persuade him to combine with him in 
a second attack. But the British admiral refused to 
hazard his ships again, and shortly afterwards re- 
turned to England, where the British public was so 
dazzled by the story of the difficulties of the passage 
and the size of the ponderous shot that they gave 
to Sir John Duckworth an amount of credit which 
some of his brother officers hesitated to accord him. 
The Tsar But now the Tsar, hitherto our ally, irritated at 

wilh S Napo- If the feebleness of our aid and badly beaten by Napo- 
leon, leon at Friedland, turned against us, and at Tilsit 
made an alliance with his formidable foe, asserting 
that he hated the British as heartily as did Napoleon 
himself. Thus leagued together the new-made 
friends determined tols'sue a demand that Portugal, 
Sweden, and Denmark should place their fleets at 
the disposal of France, hoping by this means to 
make up in some measure for the loss of vessels in- 
flicted by our recent victories. Driven by the stern 
necessity of war, we resolved to be beforehand with 
them. Denmark alone possessed a fleet of any im- 
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portance. Disregarding the fact that we were in 
peaceful relationship with that country, the British 
Government at once sent Admiral Gambier with a fleet 
of seventeen ships of the line and 20,000 men under 
Lord Cathcart to Copenhagen to demand the sur- 
render of the Danish fleet. An assurance was given 
that it should be restored when the war was over. 
The Danes were totally unprepared, but such a Gambler bom- 
demand could not be tamely complied with. They wtn C Ammst 
declared war ; the bombardment of the city was the and September 
immediate result. The Danes capitulated of neces- * ° 7 ' 
sity, and their fleet of eighteen line-of-battle ships 
and many smaller craft was carried off to swell the 
list of the British Navy, to the indescribable rage 
and disappointment of the French Emperor. It was 
an inglorious victory, and by it a friend and possible 
ally was transformed into a bitter foe. 

The year 1808 opened with a movement on the 
part of the French which seemed to show that, 
having greatly enlarged their navy, they were pre- 
pared once more to contest with England the 
command of the sea ; but, as with Admiral Bruix's 
expedition in 1 799, it accomplished little or nothing. 

A squadron of five sail of the line, evading our 
blockading fleet, escaped out of Rochefort in the 
month of January, made for the Mediterranean, Admiral Gan- 
passed the straits unseen, and, joining Admiral fro^Touion! 
Gantheaume at Toulon, raised his force to ten sail February 1808. 
of the line. That admiral at once made sail, and, 
traversing the Mediterranean, threw fresh troops into 
the garrisons at Corfu unmolested by any British 
force. Collingwood, apprised of this, gathered to- 
gether fifteen ships of the line and made anxious 
search for the French fleet, much as Nelson had 
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done in 1798, uncertain what such a force might 
portend or whither it might be bound. But no " Nile" 
was to follow on this occasion. Though the French 
fleet was pluckily dogged by British frigates, Colling- 
wood failed entirely to intercept it, and Gantheaume 
regained in safety the shelter of Toulon, whence, 
satisfied with his small achievement, he refused again 
to venture. 
Spain implores And now the wheel of fortune took an unexpected 
our aid against turn Roused to fury by the indignities heaped 

France, 1808. 3 J ° : 

upon her by France, Spain turned against her ancient 
ally and implored our assistance. It was gladly and' 
promptly given. Still lying in the shelter of Cadiz 
were the five French ships which had escaped thither 
from Trafalgar ; the Spaniards themselves turned 
their guns upon them and compelled them to sur- 
render. Portugal threw in her lot with Spain. In 
Admiral Sinia- the Tagus lay a Russian squadron of nine sail of the 
to^rCharks ^' ne un der Admiral Siniavin, who now found himself 
Cotton. trapped in hostile waters and forced to yield to 

circumstances. His ships were handed over to 
Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, then keeping watch off 
the mouth of the Tagus. 

In the Baltic also we sought to strike a blow at 
our great northern foe, and in co-operation with the 
Swedes a British fleet under Sir James Saumarez 
strove hard to bring the Russians to action ; but they 
were too wary, and the loss of one 74 was all that 
we were able to inflict upon them. 

Symptoms of uneasiness were now observable 
within the great French ports of the Western Coast. 
It might well be so. Their fleets, securely harboured 
though they were, were lying practically useless, 
while their great West Indian island of Martinique 
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was in dire need, hard pressed by a large naval and 
military force, and earnestly praying for the succour 
which never reached it. In hope of affording this 
succour, Rear- Admiral Willaumez at Brest was 
ordered to seize the first opportunity of evading our 
blockading fieet under Lord Gambier, drive away 
our squadron off Lorient and pick up the force there 
awaiting him, proceed to the Basque Roads, expel 
the British ships lying there on watch, and then, 
gathering up the few ships at Rochefort, hurry off to 
the West Indies. But at this period all the naval 
operations of the French were half-hearted, and the 
movement moreover was too late. Willaumez sailed Admiral Wii- 
indeed, evading Lord Gambier, whom bad weather from Brest' 2 ist 
had forced off his post, but he started on the 2 1st February 1809. 
February 1 809, only three days before Martinique 
surrendered. He appeared off Lorient. Of the 
squadron there stationed none but the frigates ven- 
tured out to join him, and they did but fall victims 
to a small British squadron, which drove them on 
shore and destroyed them. Disappointed of his 
reinforcement, Willaumez proceeded towards Roche- 
fort, and losing one of his 74's on the dangerous 
Palles shoal, dropped anchor in the Road of Aix, in 
company with the squadron already lying there. 
He had but exchanged one blockade for another. 
Lord Gambier, apprised of his escape and of his 
movements, presently appeared upon the scene with 
an equal number of ships of the line, eleven in all, 
and held him closely shut up. Here Willaumez was 
replaced in command by Vice-Admiral Allemand. 
but the change of commanders made no difference in 
the situation. No offensive movement was expected 
from the French ships : the initiative must come 
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from the British. Lord Gambier was of opinion that 
an attack by fire-ships was the most likely to prove 
successful, and wrote to the Admiralty demanding 
to be supplied with suitable vessels. These being 
already prepared for such service were at once 
promised. At this moment Lord Cochrane, in 
command of the Impirieuse frigate, put into Plymouth 
Sound. Of all the brilliant services rendered at this 
time by our naval officers, his seem even to outdazzle 
the rest. In command of the poor little Speedy, of 
fourteen 4-pounders, he had made his name dreaded 
over all the Mediterranean coast of France and Spain, 
and had actually taken a splendid frigate specially 
fitted out for his capture. Eventually he had been 
forced to surrender to three line-of-battle ships. In 
command of the Pallas frigate, he had entered 
Plymouth with his hold filled with gold, silver, and 
jewels, and with each of his three trucks crowned 
with a solid golden candlestick five feet high. His 
popularity with the seamen was immense. The 
navigation of the channels in the Road of Aix was 
exceptionally well known to him. To him therefore 
the Admiralty at once proposed to entrust the con- 
duct of the attack by fire-ships. Cochrane earnestly 
besought them to excuse him on the very reason- 
able ground that his appointment would be regarded 
as a slight to the many capable officers already on 
the spot, and would excite dislike and jealousy. 
The Admiralty insisted : Cochrane perforce sub- 
mitted ; and on the 3rd April he joined Lord 
Gambier in the Impirieuse, the fire-ships not 
arriving until a week later. Cochrane pressed 
for instant action, and the admiral, fired for a 
moment by his zeal, handed over to him eight 
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13 



large transports and a store frigate out of which to 
make fire-ships. Three of these were to be explosion 
vessels, on a plan specially devised by Cochrane, each 




Lord Cochrane, afterwards the Earl of Dundonald 



hold a solid mass of powder-casks rammed tight 
with sand, prisoned by massive beams and knees, 
and bound together by huge hempen cables, crowned 
moreover with bombs, grenades, and rockets in 
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thousands. As he finished these fire-ships those from 
England arrived, and Cochrane was urgent for the 
blow to be delivered. But meanwhile the mind of 
the admiral had been hesitating : he repented of 
much that he had himself suggested ; the difficulties 
and dangers now appeared far too serious. Many of 
his officers were furious at his indecision, and at the 
same time indignant at the slight put upon them by 
Cochrane's appointment. Lord Gambier refused him 
permission to put his scheme in force at once. Next 
day, however, he changed his mind. The weather 
now became wild and stormy, the sea very heavy, 
but Cochrane did not allow these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances to hinder his purpose for a moment. 
Lord Cochrane On the I ith April, soon after dark, he quitted the 
attacks the fl eet j n fa e J m p^ r i euse with his deadly flotilla, and 

French fleet in . 

the Basque presently embarking on board one of his own 
Roads, i ith explosion vessels, himself led the attack upon the 
French. It has been said that the weather was very 
wild and the sea heavy ; moreover, the night was 
dark and the French fleet was protected by a gigantic 
boom, the existence of which appears to have been 
unknown to Cochrane. Against this boom the 
explosion vessel leading the fleet of fire-ships was 
driven heavily by the wind and sea, and, hanging 
there, exploded so prematurely as almost to destroy 
the boat by means of which her devoted captain and 
crew had left her but a few moments before. The 
crash was terrific ; the air was filled with showers of 
bombs and rockets, which threatened to overwhelm 
friends and foes alike, while the sea itself was so con- 
vulsed as to seriously endanger the struggling boats 
of the fire-ships, as they strove against wind and sea 
to regain the shelter of their frigate. The great 
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boom, however, was shattered in all directions, and 
through the gap thus made the fire-ships swept down 
upon the foe. Had these been guided by the same 
cool, daring hand which directed the explosion vessel 
not one of the French fleet would have survived the 
night, but with a few splendid exceptions they were 
fired and turned adrift too soon. Only one grappled 
an enemy, and even it did no serious damage. But 
they were hardly wanted : the explosion vessel alone 
had done the work. Panic seized upon the French ; 
in every fire-ship they saw an explosion vessel. 
With one solitary exception they cut their cables 
and drove in wild confusion towards the surrounding 
shoals, and when day dawned Cochrane saw with 
grim satisfaction the whole French fleet, save the 
Foudroyant and Cassard, lying aground and helpless, 
with shattered spars, with flying sails and exposed 
bilges, in every conceivable posture of distress. 
Exultingly he signalled his commander-in-chief that 
" the enemy's ships were in a position to be attacked " 
— no answer was returned ; that " they could all be 
destroyed " — still no answer ; that " half the fleet 
could destroy them," and finally that " the frigates 
alone could destroy them," and still no reply was 
vouchsafed by the flag-ship nor was any movement 
to be detected in the British fleet. Four hours had 
now passed ; the tide was rising ; the enemy would 
again float : Cochrane was in despair. Once more 
he signalled, that "the enemy were preparing to heave 
off." Then for very shame the admiral moved. The 
fleet weighed and stood towards the stranded enemy. 
Cochrane's hopes rose ; the French would still be 
destroyed. When still six miles off Lord Gambier 
again anchored. Rendered desperate, Cochrane 
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himself got his anchor up, and, not daring to show 
any canvas lest his purpose should be divined and 
forbidden by the admiral, he drifted slowly down 
alone and unsupported and opened fire from his 
single frigate upon the French fleet. At last Lord 
Gambier was stirred ; he sent two 74's and five 
frigates to his aid. Three ships struck their colours, 
one was fired by her crew. It was now late, but 
Captain Bligh of the Valiant signalled that there 
was yet light enough to destroy five more. In reply 
the whole squadron was recalled ! In spite of this 
another effort was made, and fire-ships were hastily 
prepared, but ere they could be used the wind 
became foul and the opportunity was lost for ever. 
The damaged ships hove their guns overboard, 
floated off, and fled ingloriously one by one, shattered, 
racked, and leaking, to the shelter of the Charente. 
Cochrane made no secret of his disappointment and 
disgust. As a Member of Parliament he determined 
to oppose the vote of thanks to Lord Gambier. The 
latter demanded a court-martial. It was held, was 
conducted with marked partiality, and in the end 
pronounced favourably on Lord Gambier's conduct, 
while the action of Lord Cochrane made him so 
many enemies that his career was ruined. Eventu- 
ally, on a charge subsequently regarded as ill-founded, 
he was removed from the service which he had so 
much adorned ; but it is gratifying to record that in 
the reign of William IV. he was reinstated in the 
service and lived to command a fleet. The verdict 
of the court has been entirely reversed by the opinion 
of posterity; even French writers admit that their 
fleet must have been destroyed had it not been for 
the supineness of the British admiral, while Napoleon's 
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own criticism was that " the French admiral was an 
imbecile, but yours was just as bad." 

Another great operation of combined naval and The expedition 
military forces was attempted in this year, the year ^* e Scheldt ' 
of Coruiia and Talavera. Hitherto the ports of 
Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and Toulon had been the 
chief objects of our anxious watch ; now there was 
added to them the great water-way of the Scheldt, 
where Napoleon was busily constructing dockyards 
and arsenals for the use of the French fleets, relying 
on the intricacy of the navigation and the strength 
of his fortifications for immunity from attack. But 
it was just this attack which was now determined 
upon, and on such a scale as had hardly ever before 
been attempted — thirty-seven line- of- battle ships 
with countless frigates, sloops, and gunboats under 
Sir Richard Strachan, 40,000 troops under the Earl 
of Chatham. The naval part of the expedition was 
conducted with all the energy, skill, and enterprise 
which the name of its commander-in-chief would 
lead us to expect ; the movements of the troops were 
hampered and rendered abortive by the inactivity 
and incapacity of the Earl of Chatham, of whom it 
was generally said that when he was not eating he 
was sleeping, and vice versa, though the witty and 
well-known epigram on the subject unjustly attributes 
the failure of the affair as much to one chief as to 
the other. 

The expedition sailed on the 28th July: little 
more than a fortnight after Flushing, with all its 
defences and its garrison of 6000 men, had surren- 
dered, and Walcheren and its sister isles were in our 
hands. The French retreated to Antwerp, whither 
Sir Richard Strachan was eager to follow, and whence 

c 
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he proposed to dislodge them. But here Lord 
Chatham began to hesitate. The French force was 
rapidly swelling, his had been depleted by the neces- 
sity, of garrisoning the islands ; the more he delayed 
the less he liked the situation, and at last he actually 
returned with the force to England, leaving I 2,000 
men to hold Walcheren. But what the French had 
failed to do the climate and the marshes of the sodden 
lands accomplished. Fever and ague seized upon 
the troops, half the force perished, and after destroy- 
ing Flushing, its docks, arsenal, and fortifications, the 
remnant evacuated the island and thankfully turned 
their backs upon its deadly swamps. 

In the Mediterranean the weary watch of poor 
Collingwood, now fast failing to his death, was 
lightened for a moment by the destruction of two 
ships of the line which had sailed from Toulon with 
a convoy, while in the Baltic Sir J. Saumarez held 
the Russian fleet fast in Kronstadt. On the west 
coast of Africa Senegal was reduced, and Cayenne 
in French Guiana fell to Great Britain. 



CHAPTER II 

Operations in the Indian Ocean — Disaster at Grand Port — Hoste's 
victory off Lissa — Loss of St. George, Defence, and Hero — War with 
United States — Shannon and Chesapeake — Peace of Paris — Disasters 
on lakes Erie and Champlain — Torpedo attack on Ramillies. 

THE year 1810 was productive of no naval events of 1810. 
the first importance in any quarter of the globe. 
French fleets still fitted out in the Scheldt, in the 
Biscayan ports, and in Toulon, especially in the 
latter place, but never again did they venture to 
confront us at sea. Occasionally on the western 
coast, taking advantage of the enforced absence of 
our blockading force through stress of weather, they 
stole from one port to another, " like children play- 
ing blindman's buff," as Yonge aptly puts it, but their 
excess of caution effectually prevented any collision. 
Any one studying the bare list of engagements which 
took place during this and the following years can- 
not fail to be struck with the number of boat actions 
which were successfully carried out by our seamen. 
Our command of the open sea in the broad Atlantic 
and in European waters was complete. Guadeloupe 
fell to the attack of a competent naval and military 
force, and its fall was followed by that of the remain- 
ing French and Dutch islands in the Antilles. But 
in the Indian Ocean the French islands of Mauritius 
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and Bourbon, dominating our Indian trade, remained 
as thorns in our side. From them French cruisers 
pounced down upon our heavily-laden but feebly- 
armed vessels, and carried off many a valuable prize. 
To this serious evil it was absolutely necessary to 
Commodore put a stop. In July Commodore Rowley, with 
SLDen's^ 65 Rodriguez as his base, took the town of St. Denis in 
July 1810. the isle of Bourbon with trifling loss, and the whole 
island surrendered. There remained the much larger 
Captain Pym island of Mauritius. Captain .Pym of the Sirius 
Port° Mau-" d frigate, with three other vessels of the same class, the 
ritius, August Magicienne, Ne're'ide, and Iphigenia, was dispatched 
to reduce it also. 

Mauritius has two important harbours, Port Louis 
on the west, Grand Port on the south-east. This 
latter was the first object of the British attack. In 
it lay four French ships of war, and as only two of 
these were frigates, Captain Pym was justified in 
considering them to be of inferior force. But in the 
intricacy of the channel which led to their anchor- 
age and in our own ignorance of the navigation 
they had an advantage which far outbalanced their 
inferiority in weight of metal. 

On 22nd August Captain Pym made his first 
attempt at attack ; but the Sirius soon grounded far 
out of range, and was with great difficulty got off 
after many hours of labour. The next day, late in 
the afternoon, the attempt was renewed, and the 
ships cautiously felt their way into action ; yet when 
barely within range the Sirius again took the 
ground, in such a position that only two of her guns 
could be brought to bear, while the Magicienne 
shortly after shared her fate. Undaunted by the 
disasters of their consorts and more fortunate them- 
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selves, the Iphigenia and NMide dropped anchor 
close to the French ships, and poured in so fierce a 
fire that presently the whole of the enemy's squadron 
was " driven ashore in a heap." But their broadsides 
still bore upon the harbour, and were now concen- 
trated upon the Ne're'ide alone, the Iphigenia being 
baulked by a shoal from coming to her assistance. 
For four and a half hours the Ne're'ide fought them 
single-handed, until at last, with nearly all his upper- 
and many of his main-deck guns dismounted, with his 
ship shattered by shot and bumping heavily, Captain 
Willoughby,himself shockingly wounded, hauled down 
his colours. The Sirius and Magicienne, being im- 
movable, were blown up by Captain Pym's orders, 
and the Iphigenia, crowded with their men, warped 
painfully out of range. But not out of danger : a 
second squadron of French frigates hove in sight, 
the others were then once more afloat, and Captain 
Pym, recognising the hopelessness of the situation, 
surrendered. 

Four fine frigates were thus lost to us at a blow. 
Our force was clearly not strong enough to cope with 
the enemy. Help was demanded from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Admiral Bertie, commanding there in 
chief, concerted with General Abercrombie a joint 
attack upon the island in force, while Commodore 
Rowley with an enlarged squadron held Port Louis, 
whither the French ships had gone, strictly blockaded. 
The expedition, which included one 74, twelve frigates, 
and many small craft, with some 10,000 troops, 
reached its destination at the end of November and 
effected a landing with little difficulty. Some slight 
skirmishing took place, but soon recognising that 
our force was overwhelming and that no help was 
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Port Louis, to be expected, General Decaen, the governor, sur- 
faiuTiBio. rendered the island, which has ever since remained a 
British possession. 

The French were not our only foes in East Indian 
waters. Holland was practically a part of France, 
and many valuable Dutch possessions existed in the 
Moluccas and menaced our trade. Against these 
also our arms were directed. Amboyna was taken 
in February ; in July Banda, attacked at night most 
daringly by the boats of a small squadron during a 
fierce storm, fell into our hands. 

In Europe, for a short time, Sweden, hitherto our 
ally but now under the influence of Field- Marshal 
Jean Bernadotte, lately nominated king-elect of that 
country, turned against us and declared for France. 

The naval power, however, of our enemies was 
unmistakably broken. Ships of large size and heavy 
armament might be built, fleets of threatening appear- 
ance might be fitted out, but the spirit required to 
make use of them was crushed. Never again during 
the struggle would a British fleet encounter a 
similar force of the enemy at sea. The war de- 
generated into actions between single ships — into 
attacks on fortified positions on the coast — into 
cutting -out expeditions by our boats, and an im- 
portance was accorded to actions between small 
squadrons far beyond that to which they would 
have been entitled in the earlier stages of the war. 

Such an action, the last of the kind ere the peace 
of 1 8 1 4, took place in the Adriatic in the early part 
of the year 181 1. Commodore Dubourdieu, in com- 
mand of a squadron of six frigates with a corvette 
and four smaller craft, sailed from Ancona in March 
1 8 1 i , with the object of reducing the island of 
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Lissa, since celebrated as the scene of a more terrible 
combat between the ironclad fleets of Italy and 
Austria. Off that island he encountered a British Captain 
squadron of half his force, three frigates and a 22- "^"5 
gun ship, under the command of Captain William March 1811. 
Hoste. Nothing daunted by the far superior force 
of the enemy, Captain Hoste in the Amphion hoisted 
the signal " Remember Nelson," and led his ships 
into action. 

The French commodore, also mindful of Nelson, 
tried to break our line and place our squadron 
between two fires, but in so doing ran his ship 
ashore, where she was afterwards blown up by 
her own crew. But the enemy were still in immense 
superiority, and the Amphion found herself engaged 
on each quarter by a frigate of equal if not heavier 
armament. In ordinary circumstances she would 
have been doomed, for her consorts were all hotly 
engaged and could render her no assistance, but the 
spirit of officers and men rose superior to such odds ; 
she forced both her antagonists to surrender. 

The rest of the enemy's squadron fled, but, being 
overtaken, were forced to leave another large frigate 
in our hands ere the remainder made good their 
escape. Returning in triumph from the chase, our 
men were indignant at finding that one of the French 
frigates which had surrendered had taken advantage 
of the crippled state of the Amphion to make sail 
and sneak off, in violation of all rules of honourable 
war ; nor could all our representations induce the 
French Government to give her up. 

In Indian waters Batavia fell before us, followed 
presently by the whole island of Java. 

But as the year closed the navy suffered a great 
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disaster at the hand of Providence. At the approach 
of winter it was necessary to remove our naval force 
from the inhospitable waters of the Baltic, and a large 
part of the fleet with a numerous convoy under the 
flag of Admiral Reynolds in the St. George, 98, sailed 
from Hano Sound on the 9th November for England. 
Ere they could quit the Baltic a violent gale drove 
the St. George ashore on the coast of Zealand and 
dismasted her. She was got off and fitted with jury- 
masts, and once more the fleet sailed. But again a 
terrible gale sprang up, the greater part of the fleet 
put back for shelter, but the St. George, with two 74's, 
the Defence and Cressy, told off to wait upon her, was 
separated from the rest and struggled for five days, in 
her crippled state aloft and with damaged rudder, 
against the full fury of the storm off the west coast 
of Jutland. The Cressy saved herself at the last 
Loss of St. moment by wearing ship, but the St. George and her 
D°fence\i,\h faithful consort the Defence were hurled upon the 
December rocks, where the fury of the sea was such that in less 

l8ll 

than three hours both ships were entirely destroyed, 
the shore being strewn with their shattered timbers 
and the dead bodies of their gallant seamen. Of both 
crews but eighteen survived. This was on the 24th 
of December, and on the very next day, the day of 
Hen lost, 25th rejoicing over all the Christian world, the Hero, 74, 
jxxm ei met w j t j i a s j m j| ar f ate Q ff f^ Texel, w ith the loss 

of all hands except twelve. Thus in two days some 
2000 most valuable lives were lost to our navy. 

The year 1 8 1 2 opened with a fresh shuffle of the 
political cards. Russia withdrew herself from the 
Continental System, an act of unfriendliness which 
brought about the invasion of her land by Napoleon, 
the heroic sacrifice of Moscow, and the destruction of 
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the Grande Armee in its retreat. Sweden also made 
peace with us. 

The movements of the French fleets became less 
and less. In March M. Allemand boldly pushed 
out of Lorient, and evading our fleets, — put into 
Brest ! He simply exchanged one blockaded port 
for another. 

But 1812 brought another foe into the field 
against us, apparently feeble afloat, but destined to 
cause us much loss and annoyance. The United 
States bore us many a bitter grudge. Their trade 
with France as neutrals had been ruined by the 
drastic measures to which we were forced to resort in 
order to deprive our foe of the benefits thus conferred 
upon him ; our persistent search of American vessels 
for the impress of British seamen serving in them had 
roused their furious indignation. Their own seamen 
were often impressed by us as British subjects and 
forcibly removed regardless of the safety of the ships 
thus left imperfectly manned. Joined to this real 
grievance was probably a sentiment of gratitude 
towards France for the aid rendered to them in their 
struggle for independence. 

Signs of the coming trouble were plain and unmis- 
takable. In 181 1 a large American frigate had h.m.s. Little 
opened fire upon a small British sloop-of-war without by u.s. frigate 
any apparent reason. An action ensued in which President. 
the sloop was much damaged and many lives were lost. 
The American officers alleged that the sloop fired 
first, an almost incredible statement ; that her colours 
could not be seen, and that she was mistaken for a 
frigate ; but neither of these assertions bore at all 
upon the matter, as the Americans were not at war 
with any nation. The act was at the time apologised 
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for, but it was, nevertheless, the shadow of the storm- 
cloud which was about to burst upon us. 

The United States prepared for war. They had 
no fleets with which to encounter our own, but they 
had several most powerful frigates of a size, scantling, 
and armament far surpassing ours. These they 
manned and equipped, fitting out at the same time 
a host of privateers to prey upon our commerce ; 
lastly, they forbade their own merchant-vessels to 
leave their ports. On the 1 8th June 1 8 1 2 they 
Wat- with openly declared war and instantly commenced action. 
In July the British frigate Belvidera narrowly escaped 
capture by a squadron of three frigates and two sloops 
lying in wait for our homeward-bound West Indian 
trade fleet. In August the U. S. frigate Constitution 
of 54 guns fought and took the Guerriere of 48. In 
October the United States frigate of 54 guns, manned 
almost entirely by British deserters, many of whom 
had served with Nelson at Trafalgar, took the Mace- 
donian of 48 guns after a determined fight. It 
must be added that the presence of such numbers of 
British bluejackets on board the United States is ac- 
counted for by American writers by the assertion that 
they were all American seamen who had been forcibly 
impressed by British men-of-war many years before. 
In December the Java of 46 guns, lumbered up with 
stores for the East Indies, and manned by a most in- 
adequate, undesirable, and untrained crew, was met 
off the coast of Brazil by the Constitution, and after 
a fight which reflects great credit on the raw hands 
who worked her guns, was forced to surrender. 

Elated by these successes, the United States in 
1 8 1 3 ventured farther afield and actually sent the 
President frigate and the Scourge schooner into the 
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North Sea to prey upon our trade in those waters ; 
but meeting with a small frigate and a sloop which 
they mistook for a 74 and a frigate respectively, they 
considered discretion to be the better part of valour, 
and beat a hasty retreat. 

But it was in their own waters that we were to The Shannon 
prove to the world that British seamanship and^J^^ 
British discipline were as admirable as ever. In the 1813- 
early summer of the year there lay in Boston harbour, 
lately returned from a raid against our commerce in 
the Atlantic, but just refitted and ready for sea, the 
American frigate Chesapeake, nominally of 36 
guns, but really mounting 50. Outside that port, 
eagerly awaiting her departure, lay the British frigate 
Shannon, nominally of 38 but carrying 52 guns, 
commanded by Captain Philip B. V. Broke. The 
two ships were nearly equal, the Chesapeake slightly 
the larger and carrying a preponderance of men, but 
it is only fair to state that most of her old trained crew 
had left her at the end of her first cruise, and that their 
places had been hurriedly filled up with fresh hands, 
including some forty British and many Portuguese. 
These had already evinced a dangerously mutinous 
spirit while fitting out, and had absolutely no training 
at all. The Shannon, on the other hand, had been 
seven years in commission, years occupied by Captain 
Broke in bringing a very unpromising crew into an 
admirable state of order and discipline, and in train- 
ing them assiduously in the use of the great guns — a 
matter very seriously neglected in our navy at this 
time from a feeling of over-confidence, and also from 
paltry reasons of economy. A written challenge, 
worded in modest and dignified language, had been 
sent in to Captain Lawrence of the Chesapeake, 
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but it is doubtful if it ever reached its destina- 
tion, and all hands on board the Shannon were 
anxiously awaiting the reply when, to the fierce joy 
of all, the American frigate was seen to loose her 
sails and, accompanied by a crowd of yachts and 
pleasure craft, to make for the mouth of the harbour 
under all plain sail and stu'nsails. Under easy sail 
the Shannon waited for her, and when at a convenient 
distance from the land, yet not until they were but 
fifty yards apart, both frigates opened fire. At once 
the accuracy of the Shannon's gunnery made itself 
felt. The Chesapeake, apparently not under control, 
luffed up sharp in the wind and fell on board the 
Shannon, her port-quarter fouling the latter's star- 
board main-chains. As she did so an ammunition 
chest on her quarter-deck suddenly exploded, and a 
volume of flame burst up as high as her tops, smother- 
ing her amidships with fire and smoke, and driving her 
men from the guns. Captain Broke, seeing signs of dis- 
organisation on her deck, instantly called for boarders, 
and heading them himself drove the bulk of the 
enemy below, while the Shannon's grim old boatswain, 
Stevens by name, in spite of cutlass strokes which 
literally hacked his left arm from the shoulder, lashed 
the two ships together and then dropped, mortally 
wounded. The Chesapeake 's tops were crowded with 
sharpshooters ; the main-top was carried by a mid- 
shipman, William Smith, who ran along the Shannon's 
fore-yard to the main-yard of the enemy, and so gained 
the top ; the mizen-top was cleared from the Shannon's 
main-yard arm by another midshipman named Cosna- 
han, who fired shot after shot in quick succession 
from muskets handed to him one after the other bv 
his topmen. In fifteen minutes the ship was ours, 
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but at the very moment of victory a deplorable 
mistake occurred. The halliards became tangled, 
the British flag intended to be hoisted over the 
American was observed by the Shannon's men to 
be going up in reverse order ; they reopened their 
fire, and killed their own first lieutenant and several 
of their comrades. But the fight was over; the 
Americans called out that they surrendered, and 
360 pairs of handcuffs stored in a puncheon on 
their half- deck, all ready for the wrists of the 
British seamen, were now employed to safeguard 
our American prisoners. 

Captain Lawrence was dying of his wounds ; his 
gallant opponent Captain Broke was grievously 
wounded in the head ; Lieutenant Wallis, taking 
command, brought his ship and her prize into Halifax 
amidst the cheers of the townspeople and of the 
crews of the ships lying there. 

This was the turning-point in our frigate actions 
with the Americans ; it will be seen later that two 
more such fights took place before the termination of 
the war, in both of which, the odds being greatly in 
our favour, the victory fell to us. 

As in the war of Independence, it was not only 
in the Atlantic that we encountered the Americans 
afloat ; each country had squadrons of small vessels 
on the great lakes, and these took an early oppor- 
tunity of making attacks on each other's territory. 
At first they seemed to reproduce in miniature the 
ancient warfare between ourselves and the French in 
the Channel, and cross-raiding was the order of the 
day ; but presently each squadron singled out the 
other as the chief object of attack, and engagements 
took place in which 20-gun ships played the part of 
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those of the line, while armed schooners represented 
the frigates. 
Actions in the In the lake Ontario, the nearest to the St. Law- 
kte d ' an rence, both sides claim to have gained a decided 
predominance, but on Lake Erie we suffered un- 
Defeat of Brit- doubtedly a great disaster. On the ioth September 
LakeEr£To°h the British squadron of six vessels under Captain 
September Barclay, fairly manned but feebly armed, and almost 
' 1J without food, encountered an American force of nine 

under Commodore Perry near the port of Erie. In 
number of guns we were superior, in weight of metal 
so inferior that our guns threw less than half the 
weight discharged by theirs. Nevertheless at one 
time it seemed as if the scale of victory were inclin- 
ing to our side, for one of the largest of the enemy's 
ships, the St. Lawrence, struck to us, but finding us 
unable to take possession once more hoisted her 
colours and resumed the action. But presently 
Captain Barclay fell, dangerously wounded — his 
second in command was killed — two other com- 
manders were disabled, and in the end our vessels, 
deprived of all intelligent control, were all compelled 
to surrender. It was a heavy blow, followed next 
year by a similar one on Lake Champlain, where 
again a whole British squadron fell into the hands 
of the Americans. 

When the year I 8 1 4 opened the brilliant adven- 
turer who had held all Europe trembling at his nod 
was already tottering to his fall. At the end of 1 8 1 3 
England, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, 
Spain, and Portugal were in arms against him. Hol- 
land had acknowledged the Prince of Orange as its 
ruler : even Murat had deserted the master to whom 
he owed his crown. The defeat of Vittoria had driven 
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Napoleon's armies out of the Peninsula, the " Battle Leipzig, Octo- 

of the Nations " had broken his military power in ber lSl3 ' 

Germany. The 30th March saw the combined 

armies of the allies entering Paris ; the 2nd April 

witnessed Napoleon's abdication ; the 4th May found 

him an exile in the isle of Elba, carried thither by 

the British frigate Undaunted. Louis XVIII., 

brother of the unfortunate Louis XVI., ascended 

the throne of France. Peace folded the wearied First Peace of 

nations of Europe in its arms, England alone ans ' * I4 ' 

excepted. 

The struggle between ourselves and the United 
States continued till the very end of the year — nay, 
it extended to the year 1815, owing to the ignorance 
of both combatants of the fact that peace had been 
signed at Ghent on the 14th of the previous Decem- 
ber. In March 1 8 1 4 the American frigate Essex Capture of the 
and a smaller armed vessel, the Essex Junior, after £ £"*' arc 
making prize of several of our whaling ships in the 
.Pacific, fell themselves a prey to the British frigate 
Phoebe and the sloop Cherub off the port of Val- 
paraiso. The issue of the fight could hardly have 
been otherwise, since the Essex, undoubtedly the 
weaker vessel of the two frigates, was put at a 
further disadvantage by the loss of her main-topmast 
in a sudden squall before a shot had been fired on 
either side ; and our gratification at the result is 
bound to be further diminished by the fact that our 
attack was delivered in neutral waters, where it 
never ought to have been made at all. 

Along the coast of the United States our ships, 
as in the war of 'Independence, forced their way up 
inlets and rivers in spite of strong opposition and 
almost insurmountable obstacles, destroying stores, 
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at Penobscot. 
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bombarding fortifications, and burning small craft. 
Thus Captains Gordon and Napier, with incredible 
exertion, took their respective frigates Seahorse and 
Euryalus, principally by means of warping, right up 
the Potomac as far as Alexandria, 1 notwithstanding 
the fact that American seamen considered such a 
passage impossible for frigates fully armed and 
equipped. Having forced that place to surrender, 
they fought their way down again against the same 
difficulties of navigation, aggravated by numerous 
batteries which had been erected since their ascent. 
Captain Barrie also, with two sloops and several 
small craft, sailed up the Penobscot as far as Hamp- 
den, took the town, and caused the destruction of a 
26-gun ship lying in hiding. These are but two 
instances out of many which cannot find a place in 
so small a work as this, and which must be read in 
the fuller pages of other authors. 

But these successes were much discounted by the 
previously mentioned disaster on Lake Champlain, 
during a combined naval and military attack on the 
small town of Plattsburg, on the western shore of that 
lake. The British naval force, consisting of the 36-gun 
frigate Confiance, the 1 6-gun brig Linnet, two cutters 
mounting 16 guns between them, and ten or twelve 
gunboats under the command of Captain Downie, 
was entirely defeated, the larger vessels taken, the 
gunboats driven off by a somewhat similar force, if 
weight of metal be considered, admirably posted 
and most gallantly fought under the orders of Com- 
modore Macdonough. Had the military forces been 
led into action with the same "determination as 



1 The city of Washington fell three days before this to a combined 
naval and military force, and its public buildings were burned. 
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marked the naval part of the attack, the result would, 
in the opinion of both sides, have been widely- 
different, but their movements were conducted with 
a dilatoriness and want of energy which can only be 
attributed to the incompetence of the general in 
command. Captain Downie did not survive his 
defeat. The manner of his death was singular. A 
24-pounder gun hurled off* its carriage by a shot 
from the American flag-ship struck him, as he stood 
close behind it, on the groin ; the skin was un- 
broken, only a bruise appeared, but he never spoke 
again. This was in the month of September. 

In December our naval force on the coast moved 
down to take part in a combined attack on New 
Orleans, an attack in which, though the naval part 
was carried out with perfect success, the military 
operations were entirely defeated and the troops 
driven back with the loss of some 2000 men, includ- Attack on New 
ing the general in command, by the fierceness and r^^f.' *£, 
accuracy of the fire opened on them by the American 
sharpshooters. This disaster was the more to be 
regretted in that it was wholly unnecessary, as will 
be seen by the fact of its occurring on the 8th 
January 181 5, peace having been already signed 
some three weeks previously. In like manner, a 
week later, our old enemy the President frigate, 
having sailed from Sandy Hook, unconscious of the 
termination of the war, on a cruise against our trade in 
the East Indies, fell a victim to a British squadron of 
four vessels under Captain John Hayes of the Majestic, 
56, after having fought one of their number, the 
Endymion, to a standstill. This was the last import- Peace of Ghent, 
ant action of the war, although several smaller contests ^s^ mhei 
took place ere the news of the Peace of Ghent became 

D 
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generally known. Since then for some eighty years 
the two great Anglo-Saxon nations on opposite sides 
of the Atlantic have learned, and, it may be trusted, 
will long continue to hold, that the welfare of each is 
bound up in the maintenance of goodwill between 
those in whose veins flows the same blood, and 
whose religion, whose language, and whose charac- 
teristics are almost identical. 

It is interesting to notice that during this war 
with America the subject of torpedo warfare was 
again brought to the front, but, owing to the art 
being still in an embryo state, the invention was 
not accompanied by any success. Moreover, the 
Government of the United States steadily refused to 
countenance such a method of destruction, and these 
ventures, when made, were made at the expense and 
hazard of private individuals acting unknown to and 
against the express orders of the authorities at 
Washington. As in 1776, an attempt was made to 
Torpedo attack blow up the British flag-ship. The Ramillies, bearing 
9 RamUUes tne broad pendant of Commodore Hardy (Nelson's 
Hardy), while lying at anchor off New London, was 
now the object of attack. But the same causes 
produced similar results ; the method was too clumsy. 
The submarine boat, propelled, it is said, " by 
paddles," managed on three separate occasions to 
get under the bottom of the ship. On the first of 
these it was obliged to rise for air, " like a porpoise," 
without accomplishing its object ; it came up too 
close to the ship, was seen and challenged, but dived 
again and escaped, having caused very great and not 
unreasonable alarm. The next attempt was equally 
unsuccessful, but on the third occasion it seemed as 
if its fell purpose would be accomplished. With 
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infinite difficulty, the boat meanwhile clinging with 
precarious hold to the keel of its victim, a hole was 
bored through the coppered bottom of the Ramillies 
for the insertion of the screw to which the explosive 
" carcass " was to be attached. But that hole had 
cost half an hour's hard work, and the air was rapidly 
becoming foul. It only remained, however, to insert 
the screw, hang the carcass to it, withdraw the safety- 
bolt, and make off as fast as the clumsy machinery 
would permit. The ship apparently was doomed. 
But in the very act of fixing it in the hole the screw 
broke short off; the attempt was abandoned ; the 
Ramillies was saved. By the simple process of 
keeping the ships under way all danger from any 
similar attacks was practically removed. 

As an instance of the far-seeing intelligence of 
the Americans it may be mentioned that, towards 
the close of the war, besides building three powerful 
ships of the line, they produced a vessel which, 
though never in action, was undoubtedly the foretoken 
of the ironclad ram of the present day. She was 
called the Fulton, was propelled by a large central The Fulton. 
paddle-wheel driven by steam, and by its position 
well protected from danger, while her sides, though 
of wood, were so thick as almost to bid defiance to 
the shot of that period. Her armament, instead of 
the customary long line of broadside guns of small 
calibre, consisted of two pivoted 100 -pounder 
" columbiads," and her bow, in place of the usual 
graceful curve, terminated in an ugly blunt snout. 
But she was completed too late to take part in any 
of the fighting, and seems to have peacefully and 
ingloriously rotted away at her moorings. 



CHAPTER III 

Bombardment of Algiers — Attack on Mocha — First Burmese war — 
Battle of Navarino — Growth of steam-propulsion. 

The renewal of hostilities, which was occasioned by 
the escape of Napoleon from Elba, and which ended 
in the decisive battle of Waterloo on the 18 th of 
June 1 8 1 5, did not materially affect the movements 
of the British Navy, and affords no scope to the 
naval historian. Peace was now assured. Think for a 
moment what this meant. The terrible strain which 
had tried Great Britain for twenty-two years was 
suddenly removed. During that time she had fought 
France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Turkey, and the United States. At last all was over. 
No longer need her huge fleets keep their weary watch 
year after year, in fair weather and in foul, outside 
the great naval ports of France and her allies ; no 
longer need her cruisers scour every fathom of the 
Channel in search of those who lay in wait for our 
commerce ; no longer need deep misgivings attend 
the dispatch of valuable cargoes to the Far West or 
East ; no longer need crowds of laden -merchantmen 
huddle together in some sheltered road awaiting the 
armed convoy which was to safeguard them to their 
distant port. The number of ships of war in com- 
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mission, which in 1 809 had reached 1 1 3 of the line 

and 684 cruisers, dropped in 18 16 to 30 of the line 

and 233 cruisers, and to but 14 of the line with 114 

cruisers in 1 8 1 7. But ere our magnificent war-fleet 

was withdrawn from the Mediterranean it was wisely 

determined to use our power for the benefit of all 

civilised nations by putting down the monstrous evil 

of open piracy which had for years untold been the 

scourge of the inland sea. For centuries the corsairs 

of the Barbary Coast had been the curse of commerce, The corsairs 

and the atrocities committed by them called aloud ° ar ary ' 

for their suppression. Nor must it be thought that 

these were mere isolated bands of malefactors directed 

by one or two leaders distinguished only by their 

greater ferocity and capability : they were organised 

fleets of frigates and corvettes owning allegiance to the 

Deys of Algiers, of Tunis, and of Tripoli, and flying 

the national flags of those sovereigns. Strange that 

but fourteen miles of water in the Straits of Gibraltar 

should separate the height of civilisation from the most 

degraded depths of barbarism. As has already been 

said, these outrages were no new matter of complaint. 

In 1627 Algerines had landed in Ireland, had killed 

fifty persons and carried off 400 into slavery ; in 163 1 

they sacked Baltimore, County Cork, and made many 

slaves ; Cornwall had suffered from their ravages ; in 

1636 there were " fifteen sail of Turks " off the coast 

of Devon, and five in the Severn ; a ship worth ^5000 

was taken by " Turkish pirates " within three leagues 

of Dartmouth. It will be remembered that Cromwell's 

great admiral Blake had taught them a bitter lesson in 

1655, but the memory of such punishment quickly 

passed away, and rapine and plunder were as rife as 

ever in the Mediterranean a few years after Blake's 
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death. Other attempts were made from time to 
time to put a stop to their depredations, but with 
each withdrawal of our force they broke out again 
with undiminished ferocity. Even now the outrages 
of the Riff pirates are not unknown. 

Lord Exmouth (better known in those days as Sir 
Edward Pellew), in command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, was ordered to exact the restitution of prisoners 
and the total abolition of slavery from the rulers of 
the three great piratical strongholds. Tunis and 
Tripoli, overawed by our force, gave in at once. The 
Dey of Algiers scornfully rejected our demands, and 
replied to them by seizing the British consul and some 
naval officers who were ashore. Unfortunately the 
wind was foul and the fleet could not fetch in. This 
was in March 1816. In May the Dey emphasised 
his refusal by the wholesale massacre on Ascension 
Day of the Christian crews of from three to four 
hundred vessels engaged in the coral trade off Bona. 
A cry for vengeance arose. Lord Exmouth, who had 
Lord Exmouth returned to England, was at once dispatched with 
sent to Algiers. ordersto ; n flj ct s j gria i punishment. With a fleet of 

five ships of the line and one of 50 guns, accompanied 
by four frigates and nine smaller vessels, he sailed for 
Algiers, being joined at Gibraltar by a Dutch admiral 
with five more frigates and a corvette. Taught 
perhaps by the experience of the American war, the 
British admiral devoted the whole period of his 
passage out to incessant gunnery practice : no fleet 
was ever more thoroughly exercised in that important 
but oft-neglected duty. On 16th August, when yet 
200 miles off Algiers, he was joined by the Pro- 
metheus sloop, fresh from that port, with sinister 
news. The British consul, with some officers and 
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men of the Prometheus, were prisoners ; the consul's 

wife and daughter had hardly escaped disguised as 

midshipmen ; his infant child had been detained, 

though subsequently sent off to the ship in safety. 

On the 27th August Algiers was in sight. The 

wind was failing : a boat was sent in to demand Bombardment 

restitution. In the meantime the sea-breeze sprang ° ?th August 

up ; the fleet stood in. The batteries of Algiers l8lS - 

were extremely numerous and heavy : the mole alone 

mounted 220 guns, all considered heavy in those days, 

and including two 68-pounders nearly twenty feet 

long. Altogether some 500 guns bore upon the 

anchorage, while inside the harbour lay the Alger- 

ine fleet of nine frigates and corvettes, with thirty or 

forty gunboats, backed up by 40,000 troops ashore. 

It was no child's play that Lord Exmouth had before 

him. Three hours had now elapsed and no answer 

had been vouchsafed to his demands. The flag-ship, 

the Queen Charlotte, of 100 guns (now the Excellent 

gunnery-ship), led the way. When only fifty yards 

from the mole head she anchored. For a moment 

all was still. Then a shot was fired at her, followed 

by two others. The Dey would fight. Waving a 

warning hand to a mass of two or three hundred 

soldiers lining the parapet of the mole, Lord Exmouth 

opened his starboard battery with a crash. Two 

more such broadsides levelled the south end of the 

mole to its foundations. Admiral Milne in the 

Impregnable took up a position where he was exposed 

to the fire of 1 1 4 heavy guns. The rest of the fleet 

gallantly pushed in to the support of their admirals. 

Ships and batteries were now in one continuous burst 

of fire and smoke, which lasted without the slightest 

intermission for six hours. Taking advantage of the 
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confusion, and under the cover of the smoke, the 
Algerine gunboats rushed out to board and carry the 
Queen Charlotte. They were seen from the Leander, 
of 50 guns, and sunk one after the other by her 
calm, steady, and accurate fire. The fight began at 
about 2.30 P.M. ; at 4 P.M. our boats, dashing into the 
harbour at full speed, set fire to an Algerine frigate. 
The fire quickly spread, and presently the whole 
Algerine navy was in flames. Nevertheless, so fierce 
was the fire of the batteries that the Impregnable 
was obliged to send for help. At 10 P.M. the effect 
of the incessant bombardment began to be observed. 
The fire of the enemy sensibly slackened ; but it was 
nearly midnight before it was entirely silenced. 
Then quietly and patiently our ships warped out of 
harbour, lest any of them in their battered condition 
should be driven ashore. By dawn next day they 
were again ready for action, but the Dey had learned 
his lesson and all our demands were granted. Only 
for a time, however. Some eight years afterwards 
it was again necessary to demonstrate to him on a 
smaller scale our utter detestation of piracy and our 
determination to exterminate it. 

It might be thought that when England had thus 
displayed her power to the whole world, had fought 
the navies of Europe one by one, and had asserted 
her right to the supremacy of the sea, she might look 
forward to a future of prolonged peace and quiet in 
which to devote herself to the development of her 
commerce and the prosperity of her colonies. But as 
in individual life no man, however great and peace- 
able, can expect to live undisturbed by petty troubles 
and annoyances, so can no nation hope to escape the 
penalty of its greatness and avoid the friction to 
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which the malice, jealousy, and conflicting interests of 
rivals may give rise. The record of our national life 
since the end of the great French revolutionary war 
is one of incessant struggles against pirates, against 
savage tribes, against semi-barbarous states, against 
revolutionary leaders, against mutinous subjects, 
against huge ill-disciplined Eastern nations, and, 
in the case of Russia, against a great European 
Power with whom it seems that our truest interest 
is to live on terms of closest friendship. These 
conflicts have generally been forced upon lis, not 
solely by selfish aims, but by the duty of protecting 
British subjects from outrage, and championing the 
cause of that freedom of trade of which we have been 
for many years the practical exponents. Thus in 
the year 1817 our attention was called to the out- 
rages committed by the Dola of Mocha, a town at 
the south-west extremity of Arabia, whose soldiers 
had attacked and burned our storehouses there, and 
subjected our Resident to every kind of insult. For 
nearly three years we allowed ourselves to be put 
off with vague answers to our demands, until at last, 
our forbearance being exhausted, we sent e&rly in 
1820 the Eden frigate from Bengal with some gun- 
boats to exact by force the restitution which we 
could not obtain by remonstrance. Captain Loch, in 
Attack on command, bombarded the batteries, and for a short 
oc a, 1820. t j me rec | ucec [ the Arab leader to submission ; but 
before the year was ended the outrages again broke 
out, and Captain Lumley of the Topaze frigate, with 
a suitable force, took up a strong position in front of 
the town, and in a series of operations which lasted 
through the month of December overcame the 
determined resistance of the forts, spiked the guns, 
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routed the troops, and reduced the whole district to 
submission. 

Barely four years elapsed before we found our- 
selves committed to a struggle with the huge and 
almost unknown country of Burmah. Our troubles 
with Eastern nations have usually had their origin in 
the same causes : irritation at our presence in India ; 
detestation of foreigners ; jealousy of the prosperity of 
our merchants; an exaggerated idea of the wealth to 
be acquired by the plunder of the factories ; finally, 
a contemptuous ignorance of our power and deter- 
mination. 

The King of Burmah had for some time com- First Burmese 
mitted depredations on our Eastern frontier, besides war ' l824, 
imprisoning and ill-treating our merchants, and in 
1824 it was felt that these insults must no longer be 
endured. Burmah must be thoroughly humbled and 
reduced to submission. 

The great natural highway of a country which 
could boast of no roads was the Irawadi ; next to it 
came the Salwen : both mighty rivers, the navigation 
of both little known, and both impeded by swift 
currents and ever-shifting shoals and banks. These 
difficulties forbade the use of large vessels. Our 
force comprised the Liffey, 50, Commodore Grant, 
three sloops, eighteen brigs and schooners, twenty 
large row-boats each armed with an 18-pounder, 
and lastly, but at the same time with deep signifi- 
cance as marking the advent of a new era in naval 
warfare, the Diana, a small steam paddle vessel. 

The first object of attack was the city of Rangoon, 
about twenty miles up the Rangoon stream of the 
Irawadi delta. Thither the expedition, convoying 
some 9000 troops under Sir Archibald Campbell, 
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proceeded on 5th May 1824 from Port Corn- 
wallis in the Andaman islands. Six days later they 
reached their destination, just in time. The Burmese 
governor had thrown all the English residents into 
prison, and was threatening them with death, when 
the broadsides of the Liffey and her consorts tore his 
defences to pieces and forced him to surrender in 
less than an hour. As it often happens in dealing 
with semi-civilised countries, the first step was 
absurdly easy : the further advance was beset by 
almost insurmountable difficulties. Commodore Grant 
now returned in the Liffey to Bengal, leaving Captain 
Marryat, the well-known naval novelist, of the Larue, 
20, in command. Hampered by the rainy season and 
by the cholera, the advance was very slow. Kemmen- 
dine, only three miles above Rangoon, was taken in 
July. In September a determined but futile attempt 
was made by the Burmese to retake Rangoon. In 
December a still more determined attack was made 
on Kemmendine, both by land and water. Thou- 
sands of warriors burst from the impenetrable shelter 
of the jungles on both sides of the river ; huge fire- 
rafts, 100 feet square, swept down the rapid current 
in endless succession upon our flotilla, followed by an 
innumerable host of war-vessels armed with cannon 
and rowing in some instances as many as seventy 
oars. The attack, repeated night after night for 
nearly a week, was entirely repulsed ; but not with- 
out terrible exertions and serious loss of life. Next 
1825. year we pushed our way steadily onwards, land and 
water forces obstructed at every step by hidden foes, 
by heavily-armed stockades" by blazing fire-rafts, by 
countless war-boats, by pathless jungles and slimy 
marshes, by fierce currents and unknown shoals. In 
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these trying circumstances the little steam -vessel 
Diana rendered assistance the value of which it is 
impossible to overrate. At the beginning of April 
Donabew fell ; by the end of that month Prome, 200 
miles from the sea, was taken. Then came again 
the rainy season and seriously delayed our further 
advance. Negotiations were opened, but proved 
useless : the Burmese were still determined to fight. 
At the end of November and in the first days 
of December 50,000 men poured out of the thick 
covers and hurled themselves on Prome ; the fight- 
ing was heavier than on any previous occasion, but 
the natives were once more driven back. By the 
end of the year we had reached Melloone, but ere we 
attacked it the enemy, their confidence in their own 
powers being seriously shaken, demanded peace. The 
treaty was hardly signed before the British com- 
mander perceived that he was being cajoled. With- 
out hesitation Melloone was attacked; on the 19th 1826. 
January it fell. The Burmese were once again 
much discouraged, but they had still a force enor- 
mously outnumbering ours, which was grievously 
reduced by wounds and sickness. At Pagahmmew, 
still farther up the river, lay a fresh army of 16,000 
men under a Burmese general, whose attributes had 
gained for him the terrific title of " King of Hell." 
Painfully and with ever-increasing difficulty our small 
but gallant army and navy forced their way thither. 
On the 9th February Pagahmmew was assaulted, 
the " King of Hell " and his army routed, and the 
place was ours. It was enough ; the King of Burmah, 
in terror lest we should actually reach his capital 
city of Ava, began to treat in good earnest. At 
Yandaboo, but forty-five miles from that city, the 
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treaty was signed, by which there was ceded to Eng- 
land wellnigh one-third of the Burmese territory, 
while one million of money was to be paid towards 
the cost of the war. The Irawadi was to be free ; 
British property and life were assured — at any rate 
until such time as the recollection of the punishment 
inflicted had faded away with the lapse of years, 
and with a new generation the old insolence and 
contempt had revived, 
straggle be- For a moment Great Britain was at peace with 

and e Turkey C . e a ^ ^he wol "ld > but only for a moment. For some 
years all Europe had been watching with uneasy 
eyes the frantic struggles of Greece to free herself 
from the cruel grasp of Turkey. The eastern end 
of the Mediterranean was the scene of a fearful 
turmoil of bitter outrages, of unutterable cruelties, 
of pillage, piracy, and massacre on the part of the 
Turks, responded to with unbridled ferocity by their 
bondsmen. Commerce and all peaceful pursuits 
were brought utterly to a standstill. All England 
rang with the tale of the sufferings of the Greeks, 
as in these days with the story of those of the 
Armenians. 

Sir Edward Codrington was then commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean, flying his flag in the Asia, 
84. So terrible was the struggle that England,France, 
and Russia instructed their respective admirals to 
" exert all means which circumstances might suggest 
to their prudence " to obtain an immediate armistice. 
Though all violence was deprecated, this was inter- 
preted to mean that force should be used if necessary. 
In July Sir Edward arrived on the coast of 
Greece. In September, in concert with the French 
admiral, M. de Rigny (the Russian fleet under 
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Admiral Heiden not having yet joined them), he 
held a conference at Navarino with the notorious 
Ibrahim Pasha, the Turkish commander-in-chief by 
land and sea. Ibrahim gave his assent to an armistice, 
but hearing later of an attack by a Greek squadron 
on Turkish ships and batteries in Salona Bay, he 
at once dispatched a strong naval force to destroy 
the Greeks in the Gulf of Corinth. This force was 
met on the 3rd of October by Codrington, who had 
retired from Navarino to Zante, and by a display 
of our power was induced to return to its starting- 
point. Ibrahim Pasha, thus rendered powerless by 
sea, vindictively devastated the Morea with fire and 
sword in a manner worthy of his reputation for 
ferocious cruelty. 

On the 14th October Codrington, with the 
English, : French, and Russian naval forces, amount- 
ing in all to eleven ships of the line, nine frigates, and 
some smaller vessels, arrived at Navarino, determined 
to put a stop to the Turkish outrages. The com- 
bined Turkish and Egyptian fleet, consisting, as far 
as can be gathered from conflicting accounts, of three 
ships of the line, fifteen fine frigates, and as many 
as seventy smaller vessels, was lying so skilfully 
moored in the form of a crescent that any vessels 
anchoring in the middle of the bay must be exposed 
to the concentrated fire of all the Turkish ships. 
To establish a blockade off that rock-bound coast 
would have been a dangerous measure at this late 
season of the year. Codrington determined to enter 
the bay, and, avoiding the centre, to anchor close 
alongside the Turkish fleet. But, though fully 
prepared for war, all was to be done under the 
semblance of peace, and even the bandsmen of the 
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flag -ship were ordered to be on deck with their 
instruments, while the lower -deck ports of all the 
ships were closed. 

On the 20th October, the wind being fair, with 
Battle of guns loaded and men at quarters, the triple fleet 

Navarino, 20th s t ooc [ j n . The Turks were equally prepared. Fierce 

October 1827. . . n J r , . , 

indignation against atrocious cruelty and misrule on 
the one hand, furious irritation at foreign interference 
on the other, inflamed the hearts of the opposing 
forces. It wanted but a spark to start the confla- 
gration. That spark was quickly struck. The 
Dartmouth frigate, finding a fire-ship lying in her way, 
lowered a boat commanded by Lieutenant Fitzroy 
to request that she would veer ; shortly after the 
pilot of the British fleet, Mr. Mitchell, was sent by 
our admiral to the Egyptian flag-ship with a note 
courteously but firmly requesting compliance with 
the demands of the allies. Both boats were greeted 
by a volley of musketry, by which Lieutenant Fitzroy 
and Mr. Mitchell were killed. It was inevitable 
that the fire should be instantly returned. In a few 
moments the action became general. For four hours 
the Turks fought fiercely, but at the end of that 
time, having lost a vast number of men, estimated 
by some at 4000, and the greater part of their 
fleet being either burnt, blown up, or otherwise 
destroyed, the remainder ceased fire and surrendered. 
The loss of the allied fleets was 650 killed and 
wounded. 

Opinion as to this action differed widely in 
England. The king's speech alluded to it as an 
" untoward event," a phrase received with loud dissent 
in both Houses. Public feeling in England usually 
inclines to the weaker side ; the horrors of the 
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massacres had taken deep hold on the minds of 
the people, and satisfaction at their forcible and 
summary ending was uppermost in men's minds. 
Is there any man in England now who regards the 
battle of Navarino as an untoward event, or who 
would not rejoice could it be found possible for the 
three allies of 1827 once more to combine for the 
protection of the helpless and oppressed ? 

Attention has been drawn to the use, during the 
Burmese war, of a small steamer, the Diana, and 
to the inestimable" value of her services. The utility 
of steam-propulsion was gradually forcing itself upon 
the naval mind, but the idea was not cordially 
welcomed, it was somewhat grudgingly admitted. 
Some few small paddle vessels the Government improvements 
already possessed, to be used principally for towing pulsion" 1 " 1 " ' 
purposes and for scouting — steamers, it was said, 
would perform the functions of the cavalry of an 
army. Engines were regarded with suspicion, they 
were liable to break down at a critical moment ; 
boilers might be exploded by a single shot. 

Simpler mechanical methods of propelling ships 
of war were advocated and tried. The Active, a 
46-gun frigate, was fitted with paddles worked by 
the capstan. These with infinite labour gave her 
from two to three knots. Captain Napier, when 
commissioning the Galatea, 42 guns, in 1829, had 
her fitted with paddles actuated by winches. Two- 
thirds of her crew working hard gave her a speed 
of three knots in a dead calm. Against a head- 
wind her paddles were powerless. In 1830 we 
had several so-called steam sloops ; they were 
driven by paddles, made a speed of from eight 
to ten knots, and carried a few shell guns on 

E 
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the upper deck. These were followed by a larger 
class, called frigates, still propelled by paddles, but 
carrying guns on the main as well as on the upper 
deck. In all these the paddles could be disconnected, 
and revolved freely when the ship was under sail. 
Gradually the superiority of the screw-propeller over 
the paddle began to be recognised, but it had many 
opponents. At last, but not until 1 842, the question 
was settled by the Admiralty. They built the 
Rattler, of "jyj tons and 200 horse-power, fitted 
with a screw, and lashed her stern to stern with the 
Alecto paddle vessel of equal size and horse-power. 
Both ships steamed full speed ahead. The Rattler 
towed the struggling Alecto after her stern first at the 
rate of three miles an hour. A similar trial between 
the Niger, screw, and Basilisk, paddle, produced a 
similar result. The triumph of the screw was 
assured. Sloops, corvettes, frigates, and finally line- 
of-battle ships were gradually fitted with engines 
and screw-propellers; but always in subordination 
to the sail-power, which was still regarded as the 
principal method of propulsion. The engines were 
only to be used in an emergency. 



CHAPTER IV 

First Chinese war — Revolt of Mehemet Ali — Bombardment of Acre — 
Troubles on the Rio de la Plata — Battles of Obligado and San 
Lorenzo — Second Burmese war. 

FOR some years after Navarino Great Britain may 
be said to have been at peace : at peace, that is, as 
far as any great international war was concerned. 
Her operations against slavery and against piracy 
continued with unwearied determination and energy 
in all parts of the world. Exciting and instructive 
as these are, they cannot find a place in a chronicle 
of such restricted area as this. Indeed a separate 
volume of large dimensions and of absorbing interest 
might be written on the single subject of our sup- 
pression of piracy. 

As the acknowledged champions of open trading Troubles with 
ports we were ever in danger of coming into collision ina ' 
with those nations who upheld the doctrine of absolute 
exclusion. This had been one of the main causes 
of our struggle with Spain in the days of Elizabeth : 
this was now to involve us in a contest with that 
most exclusive of all nations — China. 

Regarding all foreigners with the deepest distrust 
and contempt, the Chinese saw with displeasure the 
expansion of our trade operations which followed on 
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the removal of the restrictions of the East India 
Company's. Charter in 1833. Specially did they 
resent the establishment of a commission on the 
subject, which was to sit under the presidency of 
Lord Napier at Canton in 1834. They permitted 
him indeed to proceed to that city, but only in an 
open cutter, and when there they treated him with 
insolence and even violence. He summoned the 
Imogene and Andromache frigates to his aid. They 
at once moved up the Canton river, silenced the forts 
commanding the narrowest part of the passage, and 
reached Whampoa, only five miles from Canton, with 
the loss of but two men killed. The Chinese were 
taken aback ; their contempt for the "foreign devils" 
was modified. For a moment they submitted and 
granted all our demands. But after the lapse of a 
few more years trade disputes became numerous and 
bitter — especially with regard to opium. English 
merchants reaped a rich harvest by importing the 
drug to China. The Chinese, on the plea of its 
demoralising effects, refused to admit it. Possibly 
they were right ; but in their ignorance and fancied 
superiority they had recourse to violence. The 
First Chinese Chinese admiral Kwan came down with a flotilla of 
war ' l 39- war-junks and fire-ships to destroy the Volage and 
Hyacinth, then lying in the Canton river. He was 
utterly defeated, his vessels destroyed, disabled, or 
put to flight. One British seaman was wounded. 
This was on the 3rd November 1839. Undismayed, 
the Chinese proclaimed a victory. It was determined 
to prove to them their mistake. Commodore Sir 
Gordon Bremer was dispatched with a more power- 
ful force : the Wellesley, 74, two frigates, two sloops, 
two steamers, and a small body of troops. He 
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decided to blockade Canton with some of his smaller 
vessels and to strike a blow far to the north, at the 
important island of Chusan, situated at the entrance 
of the great bay of Hang-chow. On the 4th July 1840. 
1840, without the loss of a single man, he reduced 
the island and captured the city of Tinghai, in 
spite of the threatening nature of its defences and 
the formidable number of its guns. The Chinese 
gunnery was simply contemptible. Almost at the 
same time the town of Amoy, with a flotilla of war- 
junks, surrendered to a single frigate. From Chusan 
the squadron, reinforced by the Melville, 74, proceeded 
to the extreme north of the Chinese coast, to the Gulf" 
of Pechili, where at the mouth of the Peiho the British 
demands were reiterated. Alarmed at the presence 
of a hostile force so near their capital city of Pekin, 
the Chinese became civil and subservient. Now was 
the time to exact complete submission, but Admiral 
Elliot, who had superseded Sir Gordon Bremer, 
allowed himself to be cajoled by specious promises. 
Relying on these he returned to the Canton river, 
an act regarded by the Chinese as a confession of 
weakness. In effect they gained what they most 
needed — time for the strengthening of their defences. 
This being accomplished, their insolence broke out 
afresh. The work of the fleet had literally to be 
done all over again. By reason of the failure of 
Admiral Elliot's health the chief command fell again 
into the able hands of Sir Gordon Bremer. Canton, 
seventy miles from the sea, was his first object. 
Thirty miles up the river are the islands, of Chuenpee 
and Tycocktow, both of which were strongly fortified ; 
a little farther on is the narrow passage called the 
Boca Tigris, whence the name of " Bogue " given by 
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us to the great forts commanding it. These forts 
had been immensely strengthened and enlarged ; 
the river itself was full of artificial obstructions. 
1841. Attacked by land and sea on the 7th January 1841, 
Chuenpee with its sister isle soon fell ; a flotilla of 
war-junks shared their fate ; the formidable-looking 
" Bogue " forts surrendered without firing a shot. 
Again the Chinese pretended to submit ; they even 
surrendered the island of Hong-Kong, which was 
taken formal possession of on the 26th January. 

But no sooner had the British fleet left the river 
than the forts were again put in order, troops were 
levied in haste, a reward was offered for the heads 
of our commodore and our commissioner, and the 
Nemesis, proceeding up the river at the request of 
the Chinese authorities, was fired at. It was de- 
termined to deal a crushing blow. Once more Sir 
Gordon Bremer moved towards Canton. His force 
was larger than before — three ships of the line, five 
frigates, a sloop, and two paddle vessels. The 
" Bogue " forts now presented a most formidable 
appearance. Three hundred and fifty-nine guns, 
many of them of great size and length, threatened 
the passage ; huge rafts moored by chain cables 
barred the channel ; the position was regarded by 
the Chinese as impregnable. Our troops landed, 
the ships moved to the attack. As on the previous 
occasion, the Chinese gunnery proved beneath 
contempt. At a cost of ten men wounded the whole 
of the forts fell into our hands. The three big ships 
dared not go farther ; the smaller vessels pressed on 
to Whampoa, encountering and destroying forts and 
war-junks on their way. Whampoa surrendered. 
At once a division of our sloops and boats, assisted 
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by steamers, forced their way up a side stream 
which forms a loop with the Canton river and 
emerged above the city, and forthwith Canton was 
at our mercy. But the Chinese with senseless 
persistence still doggedly held on. A flag of truce 
was sent in ; they had the folly to fire upon it. 
Our force above Canton was ordered to avenge the 
insult without delay. Heavy rafts, flotillas of war- 
junks, endless batteries blocked and lined the water- 
way, but speedily the rafts were cut adrift, the junks 
routed, and the batteries stormed. On the 18th 
March our squadron anchored under the very walls 
of Canton, our last act being to save the city from 
the conflagration threatened by the burning junks. 
Again the Chinese humbled themselves. A cessation 
of hostilities was granted : the trade of the Canton 
river was declared by the Chinese commissioner to 
be open, and we retired down the river. But in 
neglecting to occupy Canton we had, in the estima- 
tion of the Chinese, given another proof of our 
supposed weakness, and they prepared to renew the . 
struggle. Sir Humphrey Senhouse had succeeded 
Sir Gordon Bremer, while Sir Hugh Gough took 
command of the troops, 2200 in number. Again 
the passage of the river was forced. This time, con- 
sequent upon our better acquaintance with the naviga- 
tion, even the Blenheim, 72, was brought within six 
miles of Canton. The batteries, beaten down by the 
fire of our ships, were straightway stormed and taken 
by the troops. That the Chinese fought with more 
resolution and improved aim was shown by the fact 
that in the fleet alone nearly fifty men were killed and 
wounded. Sir Hugh was preparing to storm the city Canton sur- 

, , , 1 •«» o • i 1 renders, 27th 

itself when, on the 27th May 1841, it surrendered. May 1841 
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But Canton was not China : and China was still 
belligerent. The fleet, now under command of Rear- 
Admiral Sir William Parker, moved with the troops 
up the coast to attack Amoy, which was taken 
almost without loss. Repeating the programme of 
the previous year, we pushed northward to Chusan, 
where, as at Amoy, the defences had been enormously 
enlarged since our last visit. Delayed by wild 
weather and hampered by fierce currents, our attack 
did not begin until the 1st of October. Then in a few 
hours Chusan was taken. Chinhai, an immensely 
strong town on the south shore of the bay, followed. 
Ningpo surrendered without a shot. Still the Chinese 
held out ; they collected thousands of troops ; they 
sent flotilla after flotilla of fire-rafts to destroy our 
ships. The former were attacked and defeated, the 
latter scattered and rendered harmless. 
1342. In May 1842 the fleet moved on to the great 

Yang-tse-kiang, on which, some 130 miles up, stands 
the ancient city of Nankin. Never yet had a 
European vessel traversed its waters. The relation 
of all our movements up this great river for more 
than six weeks would be both tedious and confusing. 
Woosung and Shanghai, lying near its very mouth, 
were taken in the middle of June, and then in tow 
of the steamers our fleet began its slow and anxious 
passage towards Nankin. In many cases the Chinese 
deserted their batteries on our approach ; in others, 
as at Ching-kiang, they trusted to the impregnable 
appearance of their defences and fought only to be 
beaten. At last, on the 4th August, the fleet anchored 
within half a mile of the outworks of the city ; but the 

cwna,™9th Chinese, terrified at our approach, no longer resisted. 

August 1842. On the 29th a peace was definitely signed, which 
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opened Canton, Amoy,Ningpo, Shanghai, and Foochow 
to foreign trade under the name of Treaty Ports, 
while the island of Hong-Kong remained perman- 
ently a British possession. Thus by the exertions 
and at the cost of Great Britain the chief ports of 
China were unlocked to the commerce of the world, 
and the arrogance and conceit of that nation was 
taught a severe lesson, which was not forgotten for 
some years, but which nevertheless had to be repeated 
as soon as the memory of her heavy punishment 
had faded from the minds of her rulers and people. 

At the same time that these matters were occupy- 
ing our attention in the Far East, we had become 
involved in warlike operations in the Mediterranean, 
in defence of our late enemy but now unsatisfactory 
ally Turkey. Mehemet AH, father of the notorious 
Ibrahim Pasha, whose atrocities brought on the 
battle of Navarino, had for long governed Egypt for 
his master the Sultan. Latterly he had shown signs 
of an intention of making himself independent, and 
under various pretexts had added Syria to his 
pashalic of Egypt. In 1839 matters had come to Revo " of 

V . , , ~ , , ., ., Mehemet AH. 

such a pass that the Sultan determined to punish l839 . 
him for his insolence, and dispatched simultaneously 
an army to Syria and a fleet to Alexandria. The 
army was routed : the fleet went over bodily to 
Mehemet AH. The Sultan dying at this crisis, his 
son, Abdul Medjid, endeavoured to arrange matters 
by recognising Mehemet AH as hereditary Viceroy 
of Egypt. Rightly interpreting such a concession 
as a sign of weakness, Mehemet Ali became more 
insolent and exacting, and boldly prepared to back 
his demands by force of arms. But the chief Powers 
of Europe, with the exception of France, were not 
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prepared to see Turkey prostrated by a vassal state, 
and England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia undertook 
the task of helping her to bring Mehemet Ali to 
terms. Our commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean at that time, Sir Robert Stopford, was ordered 
to take steps to support the Syrian subjects of the 
Sultan in expelling the troops of Mehemet Ali, and 
on the ioth August 1840 Commodore Charles 
Napier, with four ships of the line, one frigate, and 
one steamer, was ordered to Beyrout for this purpose. 
It was demanded that Syria should be given up in 
twenty days. Ibrahim Pasha was devastating that 
country with fire and sword in the same atrocious 
manner in which he had treated the Morea some 
twelve years earlier. He continued his depredations 
unabashed, while his father at Alexandria indignantly 
refused to listen to the demands of the British 
admiral. Hereupon Sir Robert, leaving a squadron 
to watch Alexandria, at once moved northward to 
the Syrian coast, while Commodore Napier, turning 
himself for the nonce into a military man, took 
command of the Sultan's troops ashore. Sir Robert, 
assisted by a small Austrian and Turkish squadron, 
bombarded the fortifications of Beyrout and other 
smaller places on the Syrian coast. Commodore 
Napier followed this up by an attack both on sea 
and land upon Sidon, then regarded as an immensely 
strong place. It was heavily fortified and manned 
by 3000 troops, but fell easily into our hands, with 
the loss to us of but four men killed, on the 27th 
September. 

On the 9th October Beyrout, threatened by 
Napier ashore and by Admiral Stopford afloat, sur- 
rendered unresisting, Ibrahim himself being defeated 
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next day by the Turkish troops, nominally led by 
our commodore, but which in truth had to be driven 
and even pelted with stones by him ere they Could 
be brought up to the attack. 

The Egyptian troops were now concentrated at 
Acre, by far the greatest stronghold on the Syrian 
coast, and Mehemet AH proposed to send a powerful 
squadron from Alexandria to their assistance, but 
owing to the presence of our blockading squadron it 
was unable to move. 

On the 2nd November Stop ford's fleet stood down 
to Acre with the troops on board. The defences of 
that city were reputed to be of great strength, -the 
forts immensely thick and lofty, the guns some 200 , 
in number, with a garrison of 5000 troops, who 
had been brought into a high state of efficiency by 
a Polish officer in the Egyptian service. Acre pre- 
sents two faces to the sea at right angles to each 
other : the more powerful one facing west, the other 
south. The approach to both these faces is much 
impeded by shoals, which forbade our ships to anchor 
within 800 yards, but on the night of the 2nd 
November the shoals were carefully sounded and 
marked by buoys. The force under the flag of 
Admiral Stopford consisted of seven ships of the line, 
four frigates, two sloops, and four steamers, assisted 
by four foreign frigates, three of which were Austrian, 
the remaining one Turkish. Commodore Napier in 
the Powerful, 84, was to lead four other ships of the 
line to the attack on the west front, while Captain 
Collier in the Castor frigate with the rest of the 
Bombardment combined fleet was to bombard the southern forts, 
of Acre, 3rd j^e f our steamers standing off and plying the enemy 
1840. with shell. The next day, the 3rd November, the 
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ships moved to the attack, Commodore Napier leading 
his ships by a somewhat circuitous route from the 
north, Captain Collier heading straight from the 
west to attack the southern batteries, while Admiral 
Stopford controlled both divisions from the Phoenix 
paddle steamer. The southern division took up an 
admirable position without difficulty. The western 
squadron, owing to a misunderstanding on the part 
of Commodore Napier, failed at first to entirely cover 
the formidable line of batteries to which it was 
opposed, but the error was in some degree rectified 
by the independent movements of some of the ships. 
In grim silence the garrison permitted our ships to 
take up their stations, confident in the fact that they 
had carefully laid their guns for the buoys which 
were supposed by them to mark the intended posi- 
tions of the ships. But it so happened that our 
vessels were placed in many instances considerably 
nearer to the shore, a circumstance that escaped the 
observation of the Egyptian gunners. Not until the 
ships had anchored did the enemy show any signs 
of life. Then a signal was given and simultaneously 
a furious storm of shot was poured from all the guns 
which bore seawards. The water beyond the ships 
was lashed into sheets of foam, the shot passing 
over them so thick and close that it was not safe to 
hold up a hand above the hammock nettings, but 
the ships themselves were hardly touched. The 
fire was at once returned with the precision and 
marvellous rapidity for which British seamen were 
then so famous, sometimes even exceeding one round 
a minute for each gun. After continuing for some 
two hours, a shell from one of the steamers, attributed 
at the time to the Gorgon, exploded a large powder- 
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magazine at the rear of the town, and destroyed over 
a thousand Egyptian troops drawn up in its vicinity. 

The explosion of the magazine was the turning- 
point of the action. The fire of the Egyptians 
gradually died away, and next morning we discovered 
that Acre had been evacuated during the night, 
though subsequent investigation proved that the walls 
had been but little injured by our shot. 

None of the ships were seriously damaged, and 
but eighteen men were killed. 

With Acre fell Mehemet Ali's hopes of complete 
independence. But though the allied governments 
refused to guarantee the hereditary succession which 
he demanded, he was permitted to retain the govern- 
ment of Egypt under certain restrictions. 

It is to be noted that these events on the Syrian 
coast were concurrent with some of our naval 
operations against the Chinese, which, beginning in 
1839, did not end until nearly two years after the 
fall of Acre. 

The necessities of our commerce did not long 
permit our naval force to remain inactive. Hardly 
had it accomplished its task in the Far East when it 
was called upon to perform a similar service in the 
south-west. Wherever the merchant flag of England 
pushed its way, there the naval ensign was inevitably 
needed to afford the protection which it merited and 
expected. The great commercial heart of England 
can only be kept in perfect health by ensuring free 
circulation through all the innumerable arteries and 
veins which it feeds, and by which in its turn it is 
fed. 

This free circulation was much obstructed by 
events on the eastern coast of South America. 
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On the great Rio de la Plata, an estuary which 
extends for more than 200 miles into the interior of Troubles on 
that huge continent, revolution and disorder closed p^J 
against us a highway which promised great returns to 
our trade enterprise. Uruguay, with its capital city 
of Monte Video, after having been for some time 
treated as a shuttlecock between Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres, had obtained its independence, but was now 
become the victim of internal dissension. General 
Rosas, the Dictator of Buenos Ayres, seeing his 
opportunity, lent his aid to Oribe, the discredited 
President of Uruguay, invested Monte Video on the 
land side with an army, and closed its communications 
seawards by a squadron of small ships of war. The 
city of Monte Video being reduced to starvation, 
the foreign residents, a heterogeneous mass of French, 
English, Italians, and others, formed themselves into 
a brigade, and under the leadership of Garibaldi, 
afterwards to be known as the champion of Italian 
unity, made their simple uniform of the red shirt a 
terror to the soldiers of the investing army, but were 
not strong enough to raise the siege. So serious did 
the situation become, that the governments of 
England and France determined to interfere. In 
July 1 845 commissioners were sent out to treat 
with Rosas, and admirals Inglefield and Lain6, in 
command of the respective British and French 
squadrons, were ordered to back up their remon- 
strances by a display of force. Negotiation failed ; 
the Buenos Ayrean squadron was seized and Monte 
Video relieved ; Colonia, a promising port farther up 
the Rio de la Plata, was cleared of enemies. Probably 
this was all that or perhaps even more than the 
allied governments intended, but the two admirals 
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French and regarded their work as only begun. A combined 
English squad- dron of smal j sh ; under Captains Hotham and 

rons on the ^ r *■ 

rivers Uru- Trehouart pushed their way up the river Uruguay 
Parana™ 1 almost to Paysandii, some 300 miles from Monte 
Video, in waters believed by the natives to be impos- 
sible of navigation by vessels of such draught, and 
safely escorted thither a fleet of gunboats. 

Returning thence, they turned their attention to 
the much more difficult task of opening up the 
Parana, an important river which for some years had 
been closed to trade by order of General Rosas. 
The knowledge that at Obligado, some hundred 
miles from the mouth, there were heavy batteries and 
a barrier composed of ships and chain cables did but 
stimulate the desire both of officers and men to 
engage in the expedition. The combined squadron 
arrived within three miles of Obligado on the 18th 
November 1845. The English were represented by 
four 6-gun sloops, two of which were paddle vessels, 
the French by five ships mounting forty-four guns, 
including the 2 -gun paddle steamer Fulton. On 
the same night both the barrier and the batteries 
commanding it were thoroughly reconnoitred, and 
found to be even stronger than had been reported. 
The river at this point is nearly half a mile in width. 
The barrier, which stretched from bank to bank, 
consisted of twenty-four large hulks held in position 
by three chain cables. It was protected at its 
eastern end by four batteries, two of which were on 
a height of sixty feet above the river level. These 
mounted together twenty-two guns, and were sup- 
ported by eight field -pieces posted in the woods. 
The western extremity was defended by two gun- 
boats and by a schooner, which mounted six guns on 
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her side which fronted the attack. To assist the aim 
of the gunners the distances had been carefully 
marked with posts ; and in the centre of the river 
just below the barrier lay a flotilla of fire-ships ready 
to be let loose upon the attacking squadron. 

On the 19th November the little flotilla advanced Battle of obii- 
to the attack in two divisions of four sailing ships f^^,, 1 ]^. 
each, the left commanded by Captain Sulivan of the 184s. 
Philomel, the right by Captain Trehouart in the San 
Martin ; the three steamers, their fighting qualities 
still regarded with mistrust, being held in reserve. 
When the batteries had been silenced brigades were 
to be landed and the guns destroyed. But the 
breeze though fair was feeble and the adverse current 
strong. The ships made their way with difficulty 
and at wide distances apart. When they put their 
helms over to bring their broadsides to bear, the 
current swept them down the stream almost out of 
range. For some time the Philomel bore unsup- 
ported the fire of the enemy, whose aim was 
extraordinarily accurate, and she suffered severely, 
her bow gun being dismounted in the first five 
minutes. One by one the ships struggled into 
action, all being much cut up as they advanced. 
The San Martin was almost reduced to a wreck. 
But persistence and determination told in the long- 
run, and the fire of the combined squadron was as 
deadly as that of the enemy. The fire-ships entirely 
failed : the armed schooner, riddled with shot, was - 
set on fire and blown up by her own people : the 
gunboats retreated out of range. Captain Hope of 
the Firebrand steamer dashed forward in his gig to 
cut through the barrier. Amidst a storm of grape 
and bullets the armourers, trained for days past for 

F 
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this special service, sawed through the chains : in four 
minutes these were severed ; the hulks drifted apart ; 
the steamers poured through the gap and swept the 
batteries within musket shot. Now was the time 
for the brigades. They landed (the French being 
greatly delayed by the fact that all the San Martin's 
boats had been destroyed), stormed the batteries, 
drove the enemy out of the woods, and spiked the 
guns. The next morning a considerable force of 
cavalry again advanced, but they were routed at the 
first shot. The combined squadron pushed on and 
made its way, despite all difficulties, to Corrientes, 
nearly 800 miles from the mouth of the river, where 
it was welcomed by the inhabitants as reopening 
their communication with the outer world. A fleet 
of over 100 merchant-ships was freighted in the 
upper waters of the river to be convoyed in safety 
by the squadron to the sea. 

But General Rosas, exulting in the belief that 
they were in a trap of their own making, determined 
that neither squadron nor convoy should ever reach 
its goal. Since the passage of the squadron up the 
river, a passage which necessarily occupied much time, 
he had formed another strong fortification at San 
Lorenzo, a place about 100 miles above Obligado, 
and prepared thence to dispute our return. 

The position was in itself even more favourable 
for defence than his previous one. The cliffs rising 
sheer from the margin of the river were higher than 
those at Obligado, and like them were crowned with 
batteries. The natural formation of the ground was 
such that they could not be stormed. But in 
the meantime the combined squadron had been 
strengthened by the arrival of the Alecto steamer 
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with a powerful rocket battery, which was established 
without the enemy being aware of it in a concealed 
position on the opposite side of the river, exactly 
facing their principal fortification. On the 4th of 
June the steamers advanced to clear the way for the 
convoy of no merchantmen. The Gorgon opened 
fire ; the enemy's guns at once replied, but instantly 
the rocket battery poured so fast, incessant, and deadly 
a stream of shells upon the Buenos Ayrean gunners 
that, taken by surprise, their fire was wild and 
harmless, and squadron and convoy passed their 
batteries without the loss or injury of a single man. 
Four of the merchant-vessels, however, were so badly 
navigated that they ran ashore and had to be burned 
in order to prevent their capture. Negotiation now 
took the place of active operations — negotiation 
which negatived to a great extent the benefit which 
might have been derived from our success, but which 
could not rob the officers and men of the combined 
squadron of the credit accorded to them by public 
opinion for their almost unparalleled achievement. 

More than twenty-five years had now elapsed 
since our first war with Burmah, and in that time 
the memory of the punishment inflicted on the 
Burmese for their outrages upon British traders had 
died away. The old complaints began once more 
to be heard, increasing in intensity every year. 
Representations and remonstrances were of no avail. 
Taught by experience, Lord Dalhousie, Governor- 
General of India, wasted no time in fruitless negotia- 
tions. On the 2nd April 1852 he declared war: 
on the 5 th a combined naval and military force, 
entering the Salwen river, bombarded, stormed, and 
took the city of Martaban — General Godwin in 
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command of the troops, Admiral Austin for a short 
time, and after him Commodore Lambert, directing 
the movements of the ships. In illustration of the 
growing importance attached to the use of steam, 
it is to be noted that the squadron placed at the 
disposal of Commodore Lambert consisted mainly 
of paddle steamers, and included one screw sloop of 
war, the Rattler. The operations of the second 
Burmese war followed closely upon the lines of the 
previous one. The Irawadi again offered a way by 
which to penetrate to the strongholds of the enemy, 
but with this advantage to us that twenty-five years 
of trade had given us an enormously improved know- 
ledge of its navigation. Eight days after the fall of 
Martaban the stockades guarding the approaches to 
Rangoon were attacked. Rangoon itself fell three 
days later. Bassein was captured by storm shortly 
afterwards, and in July Prome was taken possession 
of and Pegu was occupied. In fact the resistance 
offered by the Burmese was much inferior to that 
which we had encountered in 1826. One serious 
check we did. indeed receive at Donabew on the 3rd 1853 
of February 1 8 5 3, at the hands of a semi-independent 
chief, who posted his forces in so strong and difficult 
a position that a combined force of 600 men was 
obliged to retreat, abandoning their guns, with very 
considerable loss. Captain Loch, commanding the 
naval brigade, and his first lieutenant, Mr. Kennedy, 
were among the killed. But this reverse, though in 
itself deplorable, did not materially affect the issue of 
the struggle, which resulted in the annexation of 
Pegu and the reopening to trade of the Irawadi. 



CHAPTER V 

The Russian war — The Black Sea — Destruction of Turkish fleet at 
Sinope — Bombardment of Odessa — Loss of the Tiger — Attack by 
combined fleet on Sebastopol — Great storm — The Baltic — Sir 
Charles Napier before Kronstadt — Bombardment of Bomarsund — 
Return of the Baltic fleet — Operations in the White Sea — Attack 
on Petropaulovski. 

Since the year 1815 the peace of Europe had not 
been seriously disturbed. Troubles had indeed 
occurred, as in the case of the events which brought 
on the battle of Navarino and the bombardment of 
Acre, but these were not matters which stirred Europe 
to its very centre : the great nations had merely used 
the power entrusted to them to put down lawlessness 
and oppression. But now clouds betokening the 
advent of a terrible and disastrous storm began to 
appear on the eastern horizon. Again the mal- 
administration of the Turk was the primary cause, 
that maladministration which had brought about the 
battle of Navarino, which has existed as a smoulder- 
ing fire ever since, and which, in this present time, 
is causing the Christian Powers of Europe the keenest 
anxiety and perplexity. 
Causes of the The Christian subjects of the Sultan of Turkey 
were undoubtedly cruelly oppressed. They were 
in communion with the Greek Church, and close upon 
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the frontier of Turkey lay Russia, the great represen- 
tative and champion of that Church. Moreover, the 
Tzar claimed a right, ill defined it is true, of protection 
over the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, north 
of the Danube. Detecting, as he thought, signs of 
the coming collapse of Turkey, the Tzar proposed to 
England a scheme which amounted to. "a partition of 
her dominions, of which Crete and Egypt were to be 
our share. But much as England honestly sympathised 
with the wrongs of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, she feared still more the aggressive ambition 
of the Tzar. That ambition was supposed to have 
for its object the possession of Constantinople. 
Russia cooped up in the Black Sea was comparatively 
powerless ; Russia as a great Mediterranean power 
was to be dreaded. England rejected the advances 
of the Tzar. Between France and Russia there had 
been for some time great friction in connection with 
the possession of the Holy Places in Jerusalem. The 
quarrel had been patched up, but was always ready 
to burst out again. The Tzar demanded that the 
protection of the Christian subjects of the , Sultan 
should be given up to him. The Sultan firmly re- 
fused. On the 2nd July 1853 Russian troops 
crossed the Pruth and invaded the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. In October the English 
and French Mediterranean fleets were ordered to 
pass the Dardanelles and anchor at Constantinople 
in protest against the action of the Tzar. The 
Sultan now formally declared war against Russia, 
and events began to move more quickly. On the 
30th November a Russian fleet of six ships of the 
line, two frigates, and some smaller craft, under 
Admiral Nachimoff, entered the Turkish harbour of 
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Sinope, on the southern shore of the Black Sea, and, 
without summoning it to surrender, attacked and 
totally destroyed a Turkish squadron of seven frigates 
and some other vessels which were lying there. The 
Turks fought bravely, but without avail : no quarter 
was given ; the entire crews, amounting to over 3000 
men, perished. A cry of horror and indignation 
arose from all Europe. 

On the 4th January 1854 the British and French 
fleets entered the Black Sea ; and on the 5th Captain 
Drummond, in the Retribution, hurried to Sebastopol 
to announce the intention of the fleets to stop by 
force any further attack on the Turks. Entering 
unperceived in a fog, Captain Drummond made use 
of his opportunity to narrowly survey the defences 
and bring back an accurate account to his commander- 
in-chief. Negotiations still continued, but with the 
entrance of the fleets into the Black Sea the die was 
cast, and on the 28th of March Great Britain, with 
France as her ally, declared war against Russia. 

The two special directions in which Russia might 
be assailed by a naval power were those of the Black 
Sea and the Baltic. In each of these she was known 
to have a powerful naval force ; one British fleet was 
already in the former, another was hurried forward to 
operate in the latter : from both of these the British 
people looked for signal victories, worthy to be 
recorded with those of the Nile and Trafalgar ; in 
both instances the national expectation was doomed 
to disappointment. 

When we consider the proximity of the Baltic to 
the coasts of Great Britain, and the fact that upon 
its shores lie not only many towns of considerable 
importance but also the capital city of Russia, with 
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its great arsenal and dockyard, it might have been 
expected that our greatest effort would have been 
made in that direction, in order that the spectacle of 
St. Petersburg blockaded by sea and threatened by 
land might force the Russian armies to loose their 
hold on Turkey and hurry to the North. On the 
other hand, hostilities had already begun in the 
South ; the Russian troops were in full march towards 
Constantinople; the Russian fleet had struck a dastard 
blow at Sinope ; consequently it was on the Black 
Sea that the gaze of Great Britain and France was 
riveted, and there they determined to put forth their 
strength. It was decided to invade the Crimea wiih 
a mixed force of British, French, and Turks. The 
combined fleet lay in Kavarna Bay, close to the 
town of Varna, on the western shore of the Black 
Sea. Thither British and French troops were hurried, 
while the Turkish army on the banks of the Danube 
gallantly held its own against the invading Russ. 

The British fleet under Vice- Admiral J. W. 
Deans Dundas, C.B., an excellent seaman, but in his 
sixty-ninth year, with Rear-Admiral Sir E. Lyons, 
G.C.B., as second in command, consisted of ten ships 
of the line, of which two were screw steamers, eight 
frigates, and a large number of smaller vessels, many 
of them driven by steam ; while the French naval 
force under MM. Hamelin and Bruat amounted to 
fifteen sail of the line and twenty-one frigates, all 
sailing craft, with some small steamers and other 
vessels. Admiral Dundas flew his flag in the 
Britannia, 120, a sailing three-decker; Admiral 
Lyons in the Agamemnon, 91, a screw vessel ; while 
the two French admirals were in the Ville de Paris 
and Montebello respectively, each of 120 guns. 
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The first shot of the war, as regards the fleet, 
came from the Russians, and excited great and 
justifiable indignation. The Furious, sent in to 
Odessa with a flag of truce, was fired upon when 
leaving that port. Odessa had invited her own 
destruction. A few days later the fleets anchored 
in front of that busy grain port and summoned it to 
surrender. The summons was treated with con- 
tempt. On the 22nd April four English steamers and Bombardment 
three French vessels, assisted by the Arethusa sailing "^^-j 
frigate and the Tiger sloop, began to bombard its 1854. 
fortifications and storehouses. The belief in the 
capabilities of steamships under fire was rapidly 
growing. The steamers kept ever on the move, and 
while plying the forts with an incessant and accurate 
stream of shells, were themselves most difficult to 
hit. The Arethusa, following their example, also 
kept under way. Eventually the fort at the end of 
the mole blew up, the storehouses burst into flames, 
the batteries were silenced, and the outrage to our 
flag of truce was avenged at the cost to us of but 
one man killed. Three weeks after, however, we 
suffered an unexpected blow in the loss of the little 
Tiger, which, running ashore near Odessa in a fog, Loss of the 
was obliged to lower her flag to a force of Russian Ti S er < 
troops armed with field-pieces. Her captain and 
many of her men were killed and the survivors 
carried off as prisoners of war, but not until they had 
fired their ship and blown her up. 

Four days after the bombardment of Odessa the 
combined fleet sailed to Sebastopol to reconnoitre 
that strongly fortified port, and, if possible, to tempt 
to action the Russian fleet known to be lying there. 
But in vain : the Russian ships lay safe under their 
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batteries and would not come out. Any attempt to 
force the entrance and get at them would have been 
an act of madness. The fleet returned to Kavarna 
Bay, but our naval force was not altogether idle. 
While the troops were assembling at Varna under 
Lord Raglan and Marshal St. Arnaud, Sir E. Lyons 
cruised along the northern shore of the Black Sea, 
carefully surveying every commanding position. On 
the 6th July orders were received to proceed to the 
invasion of the Crimea, a step regarded by Admiral 
Dundas as inviting disaster ; he could undertake, he 
said, to land the army on the coast of the Crimea, 
but not to supply it nor to bring it back. On Sir 
E. Lyons fell all the work of organisation, and it 
could not have fallen on more capable shoulders. 
None of the appliances for such an embarkation 
were at hand ; they had to be created on the spot. 
Yet, vast as the task was and obstructed by diffi- 
Expeditionto culties of every description, on the 7th September 
c V II1 g a f" 1 ^ the huge expedition sailed, carrying 63,000 men, 
1854. British, French, and Turkish, 1000 horses, and 128 

field-guns to the shore of that province, which has 
been termed the garden of Russia. It was an im- 
posing, a magnificent spectacle, and one calculated 
to inspire the deepest enthusiasm. The sea was 
studded for miles with line-of-battle ships, with 
frigates, with war steamers, with transports ; 412 
vessels could be counted from the masthead of 
the Agamemnon. As they drove majestically for- 
ward they seemed the embodiment of aggressive 
strength. But it was the semblance only. The 
transports were mere vehicles incapable of self- 
defence, the great French ships of the line were so 
packed with troops and stores that it would have 
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been impossible for them to work their guns. The 

safety of the whole depended on the British fleet of 

ten sail of the line, two frigates, and a dozen small 

steamers, which alone formed the fighting force of 

the armada. Now, if ever, was the opportunity of the 

Russian fleet. Had those fourteen splendid line-of- 

battle ships with their four frigates sallied forth from 

Sebastopol and burst upon our huge but helpless 

convoy, they might have inflicted upon it so terrible a 

blow that at any rate all possibility of invasion would 

have been at an end. But the opportunity was 

allowed to go by ; the Russian ships never stirred 

from their moorings. On the 14th September the Army landed 

troops were speedily and safely landed in most " e '^ g" p ^°™' 

opportune weather on an open beach near the town ber 1854. 

of Eupatoria, on the western side of the Crimea, and 

six days later the battle of the Alma was fought and Battle of the 

won. Had the victory been followed up by an g,!p t e m btr h 

assault on the northern forts which protected Sebas- 1854. 

topol, we know now that the great naval port of the 

Crimea must have been taken in a few days, but the 

French marshal thought it too rash a step, and Lord 

Raglan had no alternative but to acquiesce in the 

delay. Bitter was the disappointment among the 

officers and seamen of the allied fleets when it was 

seen that in despair at their defeat the Russians had 

sunk the splendid line of ships which had been 

anchored across the mouth of the harbour, in order 

more effectually to bar the entrance against attack 

from the sea. There would be no naval engagement 

in the Black Sea during the war ; no great victory 

afloat would add a fresh jewel to the naval crown. 

The attack from the north having been abandoned, 
the troops now moved round to the south side of 
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Scbastopol, and the fleet, the better to support it, took 
up its station in Balaclava Bay, eight miles south- 
east of that town, landing a naval brigade of 2006 
British seamen with sixty guns to co-operate with the 
army. Sebastopol was confidently expected to fall 
in some three weeks at the latest, and the British 
and French batteries were hurried on to attain that 
object ere winter set in. The idea that the cam- 
paign might last through the winter was hardly 
admitted. 
Attack on forts By dint of great exertion the guns of the com- 
at Sebastopol, bi ne d army were ready to open fire by the 17th 
1854. October, and it had been requested by the generals 

that the attention of the enemy might be distracted 
and their forces divided by a simultaneous attack of 
the fleets upon the seaward defences of Sebastopol 
— an attack much against the judgment of the two 
admirals, as unnecessarily exposing the ships to 
injury while serving no real purpose. Rather, how- 
ever, than thwart in any way the success of the 
troops, the naval commanders agreed to co-operate. 
The forts commanding the approach to Sebastopol 
by sea were of great strength. On the south side of 
the entrance to the harbour was Fort Alexander, a 
casemated structure of massive stone with fifty-one 
guns pointing seawards, supported by the Quarantine 
Fort with forty-eight available guns mounted in the 
open. On the north side fronting Fort Alexander 
was Fort Constantine, of similarly massive character, 
armed with ninety-seven guns — the greater part in 
casemates, twenty-seven open to the air at the top 
— but of these only forty-three could be brought to 
bear upon a fleet attacking from the outside. In 
support of Fort Constantine were two small batteries 
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high up upon the cliff, one with five guns bearing 
seaward, known to our sailors as the " Wasp," the 
other, with an equal number, called the "Telegraph" 
battery. Altogether the number of guns which 
could be brought to bear upon the fleets was but 
1 5 2 against some 1 1 00, which represented the 
fighting power of the ships engaging only with one 
broadside. 

Regarded thus, it seemed that the naval force had 
an easy task before it ; but it was only in seeming. 
From the first it was understood that the attack was 
little more than a demonstration ; it was entirely 
secondary to the action of the troops ; it was hardly 
even as much as that. No real result being expected 
from it, Admirals Dundas and Hamelin were anxious 
to risk the ships as little as possible ; they agreed to 
engage at long range, and long range against massive 
stone forts is useless. 

To the French fleet was assigned the attack on 
Alexander and the Quarantine Fort. That of the 
forts on the north side fell to the lot of the English. 
A channel had been discovered, however, enabling a 
limited number of ships to approach within 800 
yards of Fort Constantine ; and to Sir E. Lyons, at 
his earnest request, had been given the command of 
a squadron which was to operate inshore, and from 
which more satisfactory results might be expected. 
This squadron consisted of the screw vessels Aga- 
memnon, 91, and Sanspareil, 70, the sailing ships 
Albion, 91, and London, 90, and the Arethusa frigate. 
The sailing vessels of each fleet were to be towed 
into position by steamers lashed on their disengaged 
side, and the main part of the attack would form one 
long line anchored right across the entrance of the 
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bay, but at from 1600 to 1800 yards from the 
nearest guns of the enemy. 

The time appointed for the simultaneous attack 
by land and sea was 6.30 A.M. of the 17th October. 
At that hour the land batteries opened their fire, but 
the exasperating delay of the French admiral pre- 
vented the co-operation of the fleets for many hours 
afterwards. Only at 10.30 did they begin to move, 
and at 10.30 the French batteries had already been 
silenced by the enemy. 

The co-operation of the fleets, doubtful in utility 
before, was now utterly useless. Nevertheless they 
proceeded, but not until 1 P.M. did they open fire. 
In a very short time the exposed upper works of 
Fort Constantine crumbled to pieces under the 
withering broadsides of the inshore squadron, the 
guns were dismounted, the gunners driven below, — 
but there our success ended. On the massive case- 
mates our shot could make no impression, and if 
this were so at 800 yards, how much more ineffectual 
was the distant fire of the main body ? Formidable 
as were the well-protected guns in the great forts, it 
was from the small batteries on the height, the 
" Wasp " and " Telegraph," that our inshore squadron 
suffered most severely. Confined in a narrow space, 
our ships could not, as at Odessa, keep on the move ; 
they had to anchor. With a quadrant the Russian 
officers on the cliff calmly and accurately determined 
the position of the vessels, and plied them with red- 
hot shot and shell with steady and unerring aim. 
Their decks were cut up like a ploughed field. Fires 
broke out in all parts. -The Aretlmsa's main and 
lower decks burst into flames and seven of her planks 
started ; she was in danger of sinking. The Albion, 

G 
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with three conflagrations raging in the neighbour- 
hood of her magazine, broke away from her towing 
steamer and became unmanageable ; for a time her 
guns were silenced. Sir E. Lyons' flag-ship, the 
Agamemnon, was set on fire by a shell. The Belle- 
rophon, summoned to his assistance, hurried to the 
rescue ; as she swung to her anchor she was heavily 
raked ; she too burst into flames and was towed out 
of action. The Queen, following the Bellerophon, 
opened her fire upon the cliff batteries ; hardly had 
Lyons exultingly signalled " Well done, Queen" when, 
with the despairing answer " Queen is on fire," she 
also passed out of range. The Rodney now swept 
in to take off the deadly fire from the Agamemnon 
and the Sanspareil : she grounded by the stern, but 
in that position continued to work her guns and pour 
in her heavy but ineffectual broadsides upon the 
enemy. With the destruction of the upper works of 
Fort Constantine our powers of offence had ended. 
The cliff batteries, on account of their height, were 
unassailable from the ships : indeed the " Telegraph " 
battery, in spite of all the broadsides poured upon it, 
had not one gun dismounted nor one man killed ; and 
as evening drew on the great fleets retired from the 
conflict with serious loss of life, with great damage 
to the ships, and with no counterbalancing result on 
which to congratulate themselves. The Albion and 
Aretliusa were so injured that it was necessary to 
send them to Malta for repair, and even this was not 
done without deep anxiety for their safety on the 
way. It had been a terrible exposition of the power 
of the modern shell against those wooden walls on 
which the supremacy of Great Britain rested. Even 
the French fleet, though fighting at ranges varying 
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from 1600 to 3000 yards, was greatly damaged ; and 
it was recognised that for the present naval opera- 
tions must be limited to a strict blockade of the 
besieged port. 

It was now being gradually forced upon the minds 
of naval and military commanders alike that the 
bitter winter of the Crimea must be encountered out- 
side Sebastopol. On the 25 th October the battle of Balaclava, 
Balaclava had been fought and won; on the 5th il*? /,^. 
November that of Inkerman ; and still Sebastopol held man, 5th No- 
out. On the 14th November the elements seemed ^ t storm, 4 ' 
to have conspired for the aid of the beleaguered I 4" 1 November 
town. A frightful storm raged over land and sea. 
The armies were stripped of their tents ; sound, sick, 
and wounded alike were left to brave the pitiless 
blast unsheltered ; stores were destroyed, waggons 
blown over, trenches filled with water, while at sea and 
in the crowded harbour of Balaclava the destruction 
was appalling. Most of the British men-of-war rode 
out the gale uninjured, though the Retribution, with 
rudder unshipped, was obliged to throw her upper- 
deck guns overboard to keep herself afloat ; but on 
our allies and on the crowded and helpless transports 
the storm inflicted fearful disaster. The French lost 
the Henri IV. of the line, a corvette, and many 
smaller vessels. A Turkish line -of- battle ship 
foundered with all hands. The transports and store- 
ships that happened to be outside the harbour of 
Balaclava came crashing in with reckless panic 
among the too -closely packed vessels within and 
scattering destruction among them ; the Prince, a 
splendid steam transport loaded with vast quantities 
of stores, which would have been of unspeakable value 
to our troops, drove ashore near Balaclava and 
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became a complete wreck, with the loss of nearly all 
her crew. Forty vessels, 400 men, perished in the 
gale. All the supplies so urgently needed for our 
army, warm clothing, boots, surgical instruments, 
forage for the horses, together with no less than ten 
million rounds of rifle ammunition, were destroyed in 
a moment. Fearing a repetition of the disaster, 
many of the ships, no longer required in such 
numbers, were dispersed to ports of safety ; the 
transports sheltered in the Bosphorus ; many of the 
fleet went to Constantinople ; the two steam-ships of 
the line with three others remained to watch the 
Crimean coast. Towards the end of the year 
Admiral Dundas, in failing health, struck his flag and 
returned home, leaving the command of the British 
fleet in the able hands of Sir E. Lyons. 
The Baltic While these transactions in the Black Sea were 

being watched with eager anxiety, the Baltic was 
equally a centre of breathless interest. Thither also, 
on the threatened outbreak of the war, a fleet had 
been dispatched to guard our coasts from any attack 
by the powerful Russian fleet known to be stationed 
there, to confine it within its own waters, and, if 
possible, to bring it to action. But the fleet operat- 
ing on the shores of the Crimea was one drawn from 
the Mediterranean, already in a high state of order, 
discipline, and efficiency : that intended for the 
Baltic had to be organised for the purpose. The 
ships in harbour were not ready for sea, others had 
to be summoned from abroad, everything was on 
a peace fqoting. Officers and seamen were alike 
wanting, and, as no bounty was offered, the latter 
were unwilling to join. Their places were but 
partially and inefficiently filled by a heterogeneous 
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mass of pensioners and landsmen of all des- 
criptions. 

Yet in outward appearance a noble fleet was 
gradually got together, a fleet remarkable for the im- 
mense preponderance of steam vessels, especially of 
screw ships of the line, as compared with any that 
had gone before it. Nineteen sail of the line, of 
which thirteen were screw vessels, five screw frigates, 
and a large number of smaller paddle steamers formed 
eventually our naval force in the Baltic under the 
command of Vice- Admiral Sir Charles Napier, a man 
of great reputation for energy and boldness, but who, 
like Admiral Dundas in the Black Sea, was sixty- 
eight years of age. This great fleet was eventually 
to be augmented by a French squadron of nine sail 
of the line, only one of which was a screw, with 
several frigates and smaller vessels. It was con- 
fidently expected that such a force must give a good 
account of any fleet that Russia could send against it. 
To the Baltic, then, on the iith March 1854, 
Sir Charles seventeen days before the declaration of war, Sir 
theBaitifiuh Charles Napier, in the Duke of Wellington, of 1 3 1 
March 1854. guns, sailed with such of the force as were ready, 
his departure being witnessed by the Queen in 
person, passed safely through the Great Belt, and 
anchored at the then Danish port of Kiel. His 
orders were most distinctly laid down : he was to 
prevent the Russian fleet from leaving the Baltic — if 
possible, to bring it to action ; he was to blockade 
the great water-ways and to cut up the Russian trade; 
he was on no account to knock his head against 
stone walls, by no means even to contemplate the 
possibility of an attack on Sveaborg or Kronstadt, or 
to risk the fleet in a desperate enterprise : such was 
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the tenor of the Admiralty instructions, reiterated 
again and again. 

From the very first Napier was hampered by the 
inefficiency of the material with which he was pro- 
vided. Again and again he demanded men — men— 
men ; he was advised to pick up Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, to " enter them quietly." He was absolutely 
without pilots — he was told to employ foreigners ; if 
not, to grope his way in his own surveying vessels. 
His own ships were of heavy draught, he required 
light steamers for inshore work — he was advised to 
hire them from Sweden. Later on he demanded 
gunboats and mortars — eventually one gunboat was 
supplied him, but not a single mortar. Some of his 
ships had rifles, but no ammunition for them. 

The Baltic Sea has three great arms, the Gulfs of 
Bothnia, Finland, and Riga. In that of Finland was 
concentrated the major part of the offensive and de- 
fensive powers of Russia. There, at its extreme eastern 
end, lay her great capital, dockyard, and arsenal, St. 
Petersburg ; there stood in all its massive grandeur the 
tremendous fortress of Kronstadt, armed, as was said, 
with I ooo guns of gigantic size ; and there lay the 
main Russian fleet of eighteen ships of the line and 
many others, commanding, nay, completely blocking 
the narrow and intricate channel. 

On the northern shore of the gulf, many miles to 
the westward of Kronstadt, was Sveaborg, equally 
difficult of access, bristling with fortifications and sup- 
ported by a numerous squadron. No sooner had he 
learned that the Gulf of Finland was partially clear 
of ice than Admiral Napier made his way thither, 
and, though much hindered by bad weather and im- 
penetrable fogs, arrived at the entrance in the early 
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part of May. Thence various detached squadrons 
made havoc of the enemy's trade in the three gulfs. 
Undeterred by the difficulties of the navigation, the 
Arrogant and Hecla forced their way up Ekness 
creek and returned triumphantly with a large 
Russian prize ; with equal success the Amphion and 
Conflict blockaded the Gulf of Riga. The Leopard 
and three other steamers raided the Gulf of Bothnia, 
carrrying off thirty-four valuable prizes, but suffering a 
severe reverse at Gamla Carleby, where their boats 
were surprised by a large force of Russian troops, 
who killed several officers and men and made twenty- 
eight prisoners. 

On the 1 2th June the French fleet joined Sir The fleets be- 
Charles Napier in Baro Sound, not far from Sveaborg, foreKr °nstadi 
and ten days later, leaving a squadron to blockade 
the latter place, the two admirals advanced with a 
portion of the fleet to reconnoitre Kronstadt. Delayed 
by fog and literally groping their way from rock to 
rock, they came in sight of the great fortress on the 
26th. Its formidable appearance fully bore out the 
information with which they had been supplied. In 
addition to the more usual forms of defence the ap- 
proaches were heavily staked and thickly sown with 
the early form of fixed torpedo then known as the 
" infernal machine," a new and mysterious danger well 
calculated to cause deep anxiety to an attacking force. 
The Russian fleet remained in safety under the shelter 
of the fortifications and declined to accept the gage 
of battle, and the two admirals concurred in regard- 
ing the position as quite unassailable by the force 
then under their command. The combined fleet re«- 
turned to Baro Sound, whence Captain Sulivan in the 
Lightning was sent to survey the neighbourhood of 
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Sveaborg. 



Romarsund. 



Sveaborg. Here, as at Kronstadt, the opinion was 
formed that nothing could be done without the aid 
of gunboats and mortars. There was not a _single 
mortar in the fleet. 

There remained the strong fortress of Bomarsund 
on the island of Aland, which gives its name to the 
group of some 300 rocks and islets blocking the 
entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia. Thither the two 
admirals turned, seeking for some exploit by which 
to emphasise the utility of the fleet and satisfy the 
craving of the public mind for some brilliant achieve- 
ment. A careful survey was made of the defences 
and their approaches. The latter, as might be sur- 
mised, were intricate and difficult ; the former were 
equally formidable. Captain Sulivan reported that 
an attack by ships would be attended by a loss and 
risk too great to warrant the attempt unless aided by 
troops. No troops were available from England ; 
the French Emperor undertook to supply a contingent 
of 9000 men under General Baraguay d'Hilliers. 
Pending their arrival a strict blockade of the islands 
was maintained by the fleet, lest fresh troops should 
be poured into the fortifications from the neighbour- 
ing mainland of Finland. Bomarsund derives its name 
from the sund or channel of Bomar, which separates the 
island of Aland, on which the fortress stands, from 
that of Presto, directly to the east of it. The channel 
runs roughly north and south, and over its narrowest 
part frowns the great fortification which was now to 
be the object of our attack. Its southern extremity 
enlarges into an expanse called Lumpar Bay, at the 
entrance of which the combined fleet found anchor- 
age. The fortress itself consisted of a great semi- 
circular battery, "a large 2-decker of granite," 
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mounting 120 guns, of which eighty, on its convex 
side, bore upon the water, the remainder pointing 
landwards. This was supported by two towers, Fort 
Nottich to the north, Fort Tzee to the west, each 
mounting from thirty to forty guns, while the great 
fort was further assisted by a five-gun battery to the 
southward. The fire of Fort Nottich was also sup- 
plemented by that of a tower on Presto Island on the 
other side of the channel, and the whole was manned 
by 2500 men. 

It was arranged that the northern fort should be 
attacked by a brigade of British seamen and marines, 
while Fort Tzee was to be the first object of the 
French troops ; on the fall of these the whole force 
would concentrate upon the great fort. The fire of 
the ships at long range could only be secondary to 
that of the land forces. During the first week in 
August the French troops arrived ; on the 8 th of 
that month the landing was admirably effected 
without a single casualty. On the 10th and 1 ith 
both parties got their guns into position, the French 
with the assistance of eighty horses, the British with 
teams of 200 barefooted seamen 1 to each gun (32- 
pounders), which had to be dragged on sledges over 
most rugged and difficult ground for a distance of 
four miles and a half. While the brigades were thus 
employed the Penelope, surveying the channel, 
grounded under the guns of the great fort, and was 
with difficulty got off, under a heavy fire, after 
throwing all her guns overboard. On the 1 3th the Bombardment 
French batteries opened fire on Fort Tzee, which ^^™ d ' 
surrendered next day, and was forthwith blown up 
by the fire of the Russian guns in the great fort. 

1 There were hardly any shoes for seamen in the whole British fleet. 
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On the 15th Fort Nottich, battered for nine hours 
and a half by the heavy guns of our naval brigade, 
also fell, while the fleet at long range bombarded the 
great fort to divert the attention of its garrison. In 
this service it was assisted by the fire of a 10-inch gun 
landed from the Blenheim and mounted in the five-gun 
Russian battery, which had previously succumbed to 
the fire of the Amphion and Phlegeton. On the 1 6th, 
before the French breaching batteries were ready to 
act, the great fort itself, being incessantly plied with 
10-inch shell from the fleet, hung out the white flag 
and surrendered, and with the trifling loss of one 
officer and two seamen killed Bomarsund was taken. 
It was an admirable instance of the fact, so ably 
demonstrated by the pen of Admiral Colomb, that 
with an assured command of the sea a fortress 
properly attacked by sea and land is bound to fall. 
But the occupation of Bomarsund was not considered 
to be possible ; it was blown up, a portion of it 
being battered by the heavy guns of the fleet in 
order to ascertain the effect of their shot upon strong 
masonry. At long range this was inconsiderable ; 
not until the Edinburgh had closed to within 500 
yards did her fire become absolutely destructive ; 
then the whole structure crumbled away under her 
broadsides and fell in shapeless ruins. 

The fall of Bomarsund was greeted with loud 
acclamation in England ; for a moment Sir Charles 
Napier was regarded as a hero ; Admiralty and 
public alike united in his praises. But soon a false 
rumour reached England that Sebastopol had fallen 
directly after the battle of the Alma ; the public 
voice demanded a similar triumph over Sveaborg. 
Both English and French admirals agreed in re- 
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garding it as an impossibility with their present 
means ; the French general concurred ; one officer 
only, General Jones of the English army, reported it 
as easy of execution. Winter, always early and to 
be dreaded in the Baltic, was coming on ; the French 
admiral withdrew his forces ; Sir Charles Napier was 
left alone. With no troops, no gunboats, no mortars, 
and with winter at hand, the venture seemed to him 
more hopeless than ever, and so he represented it to 
the authorities at home. The tone of his instructions 
now betrayed the displeasure of the Admiralty ; his 
replies were forcible and perhaps somewhat brusque 
in phrase. Their Lordships urged him to choose " a 
fine day in October" for the attack on Sveaborg. 
His contempt for such a suggestion, when the equinox 
was upon him and gale was only succeeded by gale, 
was plainly visible in his reply, and at length, leaving 
a squadron of steamers to watch the Gulf of Finland, 
he withdrew his larger ships to Kiel. On the 4th 
December he was ordered home, and on the 17th, 
after a succession of hard gales, he anchored in the 
Duke of Wellington at Spithead. Sir Charles was at 
once ordered to strike his flag and come on shore. 
He had done all that he was sent to do ; he had 
paralysed Russian trade, had blockaded and rendered 
harmless the Russian fleet. That they would not 
come out to fight was no fault of his. He had taken 
the strong fortress of Bomarsund with the loss of but 
three killed. As for the rest, Nelson had never 
dared the guns of Toulon, St. Vincent had not risked 
his fleet against Cadiz, Cornwallis had never tried to 
force his way into Brest. But the expectation of 
the British public was disappointed ; they demanded 
the destruction of Sveaborg, and Sveaborg was still 
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untouched. Sir Charles Napier came ashore, refused 
the G.C.B. which was offered him, and was never 
employed again. 

Not only in the Baltic and Black Sea was our 
naval strength employed against Russian territory. 
In the White Sea and in the far Pacific operations 
were undertaken : in the former with marked success, 
in the latter with deplorable failure. To the White Operations in 
Sea was dispatched Captain Ommanney, with a little the While Sea 
squadron of one frigate, one corvette, and a small screw 
steamer ; and with this diminutive force, though 
prudently resolving to refrain from an attack on 
Archangel, the defences of which appeared far too 
formidable to be subdued by the means at his 
command, he nevertheless cut up the Russian trade, 
destroyed with but slight loss the batteries on Solo- 
vetski island, at the entrance to the Gulf of Onega, 
and later on successfully bombarded and burnt the 
public buildings of the town of Kola, thirty miles up 
the river of that name, without suffering injury to a 
single man. 

In the Pacific a much larger combined force of 
English and French ships, consisting of six vessels 
mounting 190 guns, undertook the reduction of 
Petropaulovski, the chief port of Kamchatka, de- 
fended by some forty guns, under whose protection lay 
a Russian frigate and corvette. On the 29th August Defeat of 
the place was reconnoitred and an attack determined ^J^ron at 
on for the following day. An easy conquest was Petropaui- 
anticipated, but the French admiral was old and in A V jgi'st 3 °854 
feeble health, and, to the consternation of every one, 
just as the ships were preparing for action the 
English admiral, Price, committed suicide. It was 
an ominous beginning. Sir F. Nicholson now took 
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command, but the whole affair was grievously mis- 
managed. One small battery was disabled and its 
guns spiked, but in general the ships engaged at far 
too great a range, and at the end of the first day 
they hauled off with but little result. After three 
days the attack was renewed. Two of the batteries 
were now silenced, and, misled by false information, 
Sir F. Nicholson landed 700 seamen and marines to 
storm a supposed fort on shore, represented as the 
key of the whole position. They fell into a trap. 
A regiment of sharpshooters concealed in ambush 
poured into them, at the distance of a few yards, a 
deadly fire, and with the loss of twenty-six killed and 
a great number of prisoners, the attacking force was 
compelled to retreat. Under cover of the guns of 
the squadron they regained their ships, but no effort 
was made to retrieve the disaster, and our vessels 
retired to San Francisco. 



CHAPTER VI 

Expedition to the Sea of Azov — Evacuation of Sebastopol — Bombard- 
ment of Kinburn — French ironclad floating batteries — Admiral 
Dundas in the Baltic — Infernal machines off Kronstadt — Treachery 
at Hango Head — Bombardment of Sveaborg — End of Russian war 
— Introduction of heavy rifled guns — The Lancaster gun. 

We must now return to the Black Sea, where the The Black Sea, 
rigour of a Russian winter proved a serious obstacle x 55 ' 
to naval activity, though it had not paralysed it as 
in the Baltic. In February one small squadron of 
steamers lent valuable aid to the Turkish troops 
when attacked at Eupatoria by the Russian general 
Liprandi, while another, consisting of even smaller 
vessels, scouted off the straits of Kertch, and destroyed 
stores and routed convoys near the shore of Lake 
Kouban. But when the winter was fairly over and 
the spring had brought promise of better weather, 
the active mind of Sir E. Lyons, now commander-in- 
chief, sought eagerly for some worthy object on 
which to employ the energies of the great force under 
his command. That object was found in the Sea of 
Azov, whose shores, hitherto unmolested, were yet 
known to be a vast storehouse for the support of the 
Russian armies. The enterprise appeared to be by 
no means an easy one. The Sea of Azov itself is 
very shallow, unnavigable by vessels of heavy draught ; 

II 
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the straits of Kertch, which guard its entrance, 
are very narrow and difficult of navigation, and were 
at the time protected by numerous and heavy batteries, 
while the whole peninsula, at the eastern end of 
which the batteries stood, was occupied by a formid- 
Expedition to able body of Russian troops. It was to no small 
Az y ea ° f expedition that such a service could be entrusted 
Accordingly on the 3rd May a very powerful arma- 
ment set forth from the shores of the Crimea, some 
fifty ships, carrying 11,000 troops, purposely steer- 
ing a false course till nightfall in order to deceive 
the enemy as to their destination. Three-quarters 
of the troops employed were French. But a tele- 
graphic cable had just been laid, placing Paris in 
direct communication with the seat of war, and one 
of the first results of this was the peremptory recall 
of the French portion of the expedition ere the 
troops had landed. The French admiral at once 
returned ; the British admiral had no alternative but 
to follow his example. The enterprise was, however, 
only postponed for a very short period. On the 
22nd May it was resumed on a more important scale 
than before ; 1 6,000 men, with six batteries of guns, 
were carried by nine ships of the line and forty-seven 
smaller vessels to the entrance of the straits, and 
safely disembarked in Kamish Bay, near Cape Paul- 
ovski. The heavy ships anchored at some distance 
to the south, their draught of water forbidding them 
to advance farther, while the numerous squadron of 
lighter steamers, under Captain Lyons, son of the 
commander-in-chief, proceeded to the attack of the 
batteries of Kertch. There was, however, to be no 
fighting. The economy of making use of an over- 
whelming and mobile force was at once demonstrated. 
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The Russian general attempted no defence. De- 
spairing of being able to equal the rapid movements 
of the fleet, and ignorant of the spot selected for 
the landing of the troops, he blew up his batteries 
one by one, fired his storehouses, and retired. The 
squadron advanced to Yenikale. Here also the 
batteries, after firing a few shots, were blown up and 
abandoned, and the great peninsula of Kertch, from 
which daily 1500 waggon-loads of stores had been 
for some time dispatched to the aid of the Russian 
armies, was at our mercy. Among other matters, 
100 guns and 12,000 tons of almost priceless coal 
fell into our hands. 

The doorway of the Sea of Azov was now open to 
us, and fourteen British steamers, aided by four or 
five French vessels, poured eagerly into the almost 
unknown sea. It was like bursting into a vast 
treasure-house crammed with wealth of inestimable 
value. For miles along its shores stretched the 
countless storehouses packed with the accumulated 
harvests of the great corn provinces of Russia. 
From them the Russian armies in the field were 
fed ; from them the beleaguered population of Sebas- 
topol looked for preservation from the famine which 
already pressed hard upon them. 

To follow the movements of the squadron when 
once it had entered that secluded inland sea would 
be impossible in a work like this, yet nowhere were 
British daring and enterprise more gallantly displayed 
during the war. Right opposite the straits of Kertch 
was Berdiansk. It was attacked, and all its wealth 
of food for man and beast destroyed. Genitchi, at 
the narrow entrance of the Sivash or Putrid Sea, 
was the next victim. Its batteries were silenced, 
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its troops driven off, its crowd of heavily-laden 
vessels burned. At the extreme eastern end of the 
Sea of Azov lay Taganrog, heavily armed : the store- 
houses of Taganrog were given to the flames. On 
Marioupol, on Gheisk, 1 and on Kiten the same 
destruction fell. No enterprise was too difficult, no 
attack too daring for the gallant son of the com- 
mander-in-chief. But his brilliant career was almost 
ended. Returning to Sebastopol, he was, to the 
great loss of the service, mortally wounded during 
the nightly shelling of the town by the ships of the 
fleet, and died shortly after at Therapia. Com- 
mander Sherard Osborn took his place, and under' 
his able direction the activity of the Azov squadron 
was unabated. Not a boat of so much as one ton 
burden was left afloat ; not a storehouse was erected 
but a landing party discovered and burned it. Often 
it happened that the work had to be done again 
and again, for as fast as we destroyed their store- 
houses the Russians rebuilt and refilled them ; yet 
no sooner was this done than .they were again 
attacked and reduced to ashes. Gheisk, once more 
loaded with stores which stretched in vast rows 
to Glofira, 2 and even to Vodina three miles beyond, 
was enveloped in one huge conflagration, and from 
the whole circumference of the shallow sea the smoke 
of its burning depots rose to heaven. And all this, 
though the work of many months, had been accom- 
plished at but little cost of life, and with the loss 
to us of only one small vessel, the Jasper, which, 
grounding on the Krivaia, was somewhat hastily 
abandoned and blown up by her own people. As 

1 Generally marked in maps as Eisk. 
2 So Yonge. The Admiralty Chart calls it Glafirovka. 
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the winter again drew on and the ice began to form, 
the squadron was withdrawn, having rendered to the 
army a service the value of which it is impossible to 
overrate. 

In the meanwhile, on the 8th September, Sebas- Sebastopol is 
topol, battered by fleet and army into a shapeless evacuated, 
mass of ruins, was evacuated, but its fall did not 1855. 
bring about the immediate cessation of the war. It 
enabled the allies, however, to devote their attention 
to other Russian strongholds on the coast of the 
Black Sea. First among these was the fortress of Attack on 
Kinburn, on a spit of land at the south side of the K "? b, ir n : , 

' r _ 17th October 

entrance to the Bay of Kherson, and guarding the 1855. 
approach to the mouth of the river Boug, on which, 
forty miles up, lies the naval dockyard of Nikolaiev. 
Kinburn is described as a strong casemated fortifica- 
tion mounting over sixty guns, supported by minor 
batteries and further protected by the presence of 
many shoals, which made the navigation especially 
difficult. The British portion of the expedition for 
the reduction of this fortress consisted of six ships of 
the line, nine steam frigates, and a large number of 
sloops, gunboats, and mortar -vessels, with 4000 
troops. The French contingent was less numerous, 
but it included three vessels whose construction was 
such as to concentrate upon them the interest of 
every officer and man in both fleets. These were 
the first ironclads ever used in modern warfare. The French 
The disastrous results of the attack on the great baueriL 
stone forts of Sebastopol, and the awful destruction 
caused among the ships by the explosion of shells, 
had induced the French, at the instance, it is said, of 
the Emperor Napoleon himself, to hastily construct 
vessels which might offer an impenetrable target 
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to these terrible missiles. In order to reduce their 
draught as much as possible, they were flat-bottomed 
and of great beam, and were plated with four and a 
half inches of iron bolted on to a backing of seventeen 
inches of timber. They were propelled by steam, 
and mounted some thirty guns firing through open 
ports on the broadside. Their very existence was 
an ominous warning that the day of the great 
wooden line-of-battle ship was drawing to a close. 

After the necessary precautions of careful survey 
and sounding of the dangerous and unknown chan- 
nels, on the 1 7th October the .attack was delivered, 
the mortar-boats first opening fire, the "floating 
batteries," as they were then termed, following. For 
two hours the duel between stone and earth on the 
one hand and wood and iron on the other raged 
furiously. The floating batteries admirably fulfilled 
the expectations of their designer. The solid shot 
hardly succeeded in denting them, the brittle shell 
broke like glass against their sides, while their crews, 
with ever-increasing confidence in their powers of 
protection, worked their guns with admirable steadi- 
ness and precision. Then the great ships swept 
in to take their part at longer range on the south, 
while the steamers kept up a deadly hail of shell 
upon the north side. In ten minutes every gun in 
the fortress was reduced to silence, and the garrison 
hung out the white flag and surrendered as prisoners 
of war. Kinburn was taken possession of, and, its 
injuries being repaired, it was occupied by a small 
French force. Leaving L a squadron to watch the 
Bay of Kherson, the fleet retired on the 2nd Novem- 
ber to Kazatch Bay, close to Sebastopol. 

Again the Baltic claims our attention. As the 
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winter of 1854-55 passed away preparations were The Baltic, 
again made to send a magnificent fleet thither, a l8ss- 
fleet from which, as in the previous year, much was 
expected by the British public, who failed to under- 
stand that the first and only real objective of the 
great ships of the line is the fighting fleet of the 
enemy. In spite of the discredit which, rightly or 
wrongly, had attached to Sir Charles Napier, every 
measure insisted upon by him during his command, 
and persistently ignored by the Admiralty, was now 
determined upon. The squadron of gun and mortar 
boats so often demanded by him was now to be 
attached to the great fleet of larger vessels ; but it 
was not permitted to him to reap the reward of his 
foresight, for the command of the Baltic fleet was 
given to Rear-Admiral the Hon. R. Dundas, with 
Rear-Admiral Seymour, captain of the fleet in the 
previous year, as second in command. On the 20th Admiral Dun- 
March a pioneer squadron of six vessels made their ^j t ?* lls for the 
way into the Baltic. On the 4th April it was 
followed by the main fleet of somewhat larger pro- 
portions than before. Passing through the Great 
Belt, they reached Kiel on the 19th, whence they 
sailed on the 3rd May for the Gulf of Finland ; but 
as the Russians adhered to their original tactics of 
keeping their fleet safe under the guns of their great 
fortresses, the main object of our armament was 
again rendered null and void. Thus the chief atten- 
tion of our fleet was diverted to the fortresses them- 
selves, while the secondary duty of cutting up the 
Russian commerce was entrusted to squadrons of 
smaller vessels, and was carried out with marked 
success in. the Gulfs of Riga and of Bothnia. Not 
considering the town of Revel as worthy of attack, 
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The combined our two admirals, reinforced by a small French 
foTe'kronstodt fleet > advanced at once to Kronstadt, and on the 
June 1855. 31st May sighted that massive and threatening 
fortification, as to the real capabilities of which so 
many conflicting opinions have been expressed. 
Formidable as it had been in '54, it was yet more so 
now, for many batteries had been added to it, and 
the under-water obstructions had been largely in- 
creased. From the summit of a deserted lighthouse 
a distant view was gained of St. Petersburg itself, 
after which the admirals pushed on up the south 
channel in the Merlin surveying vessel, in order to 
get a still nearer view of the defences. The Russian 
ships having been deprived of their crews for the 
defence of Sebastopol, it was observed that the 
greater part of them were now lying dismantled 
behind the protecting guns of the forts, and only five 
were still in sea-going trim. The next day was 
occupied in a survey of the north channel, which, in 
addition to its natural obstacles of shoals and rocks, 
was blocked by a huge submerged dam, the approaches 
on all sides being thickly sown with infernal machines, 
of which we now began to have practical and un- 
infernai pleasant experience. While the Merlin was cautiously 

groping her way up the channel two of these machines 
exploded, almost simultaneously, under her bottom. 
It was generally considered that one such explosion 
would be fatal to any vessel thus attacked, and as the 
Merlin shuddered violently from stem to stern, while 
rocking heavily upon the troubled water surging 
round her, fears were entertained that she was about 
to founder. But to the surprise of every one, when 
the well was sounded, she appeared uninjured. And 
uninjured she was, as far as her actual buoyancy was 



machines. 
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concerned, but it was presently discovered that the 
shock had produced such an effect upon her interior 
fittings that her store-rooms were utterly wrecked, 
and their contents reduced to indescribable chaos. 
The boats of the fleet were constantly employed in 
" creeping " for these infernal machines, and officers 
and men acquired such skill in removing them as to 
fill the Russians with astonishment. The machines 
themselves were- small pyramidal cases of sheet-iron 
loaded with some seventy pounds of powder, and 
moored in the channel at such a depth beneath the 
surface as to ensure their coming in contact with the 
bottom of any passing vessel. The immediate result 
of this contact was the breaking of a small glass tube 
filled with sulphuric acid, which, being thus released, fell 
on some chlorate of potass or other like compound, 
producing a burst of flame which at once reached the 
powder and caused the explosion. The Russians 
themselves had had terrible experience of their 
efficacy in the destruction of an entire boat's crew by 
the premature explosion of one which they were 
placing in position. We also received a serious 
warning of a similar nature, though happily attended 
by no such fatal result. An infernal machine had 
been picked up by the boats of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and having, as was supposed, been proved to be 
harmless (as was frequently the case), it was carried 
on board the Exmouth as a curiosity by Admiral 
Seymour. There, on the poop, while admiral and 
officers crowded eagerly round it and confidently 
handled it, the deadly thing exploded, and instantly 
the poop was strewn in all directions with the bodies 
of apparently dead and dying men. None, how- 
ever, were mortally wounded. Admiral Seymour, 
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for some time insensible, lost the sight of one eye ; 
the others, though more or less severely wounded, 
ultimately recovered. Even the signalman who held 
the machine in his arms at the moment of explosion 
was but slightly hurt. 
The attack on While yet lying in silent and inactive defiance off 

a flag of truce __ _ , , , , , , n ... 

at Hango. Kronstadt, news was brought to the fleet wnicn 
caused it at once to abandon the blockade of that 
fortress and move swiftly down the gulf. The news 
was this : Captain Fanshawe of the Cossack, having 
made prize of certain small vessels, and being unwill- 
ing to detain as prisoners of war their honest and 
harmless masters, had determined to land them under 
a flag of truce at Hango Head, that place being 
selected as being nearest to their own homes. He 
did so, sending in a boat in charge of a lieutenant 
(Geneste) with the seven prisoners, and with three 
stewards who were instructed to try to purchase any 
fresh provisions which the inhabitants might be will- 
ing to sell. Leaving four men in the boat, they 
somewhat incautiously landed, and, unarmed and 
confident in the sacredness of the white flag which 
was borne before them, they were advancing from 
the shore, when a deadly fire was poured into them 
and into their boat at close quarters by a body of 
Russian troops lying in wait for them concealed by 
rocks and buildings. Of the landing party six, in- 
cluding one of the late prisoners, fell dead at once, 
the others were surrounded and seized : of the boat's 
crew all fell grievously wounded ; indeed when the 
Russians came down to ransack the boat they re- 
garded them as dead, and having removed all her 
arms and ammunition, they left her idly rocking on 
the shore with her terrible burden still lying in her. 
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But as she lay thus unmolested, one of these 
wounded men found strength to push her off, and 
next morning the Cossack, making anxious search 
for her missing boat, of whose fate she was entirely 
ignorant, found her at length slowly and painfully 
crawling seawards under his brave but feeble efforts, 
with her piteous crew of groaning men lying help- 
less over her blood-stained thwarts. To all our re- 
monstrances no redress was granted, nor any apology 
offered, and it is little wonder that the hearts of all 
men in the British fleet cried aloud for vengeance. 

A squadron under Captain Yclverton of the Operations in 
Arrogant scoured the eastern end of the upper shore pj^J^ ° 
of the Gulf of Finland, forced the Russians to 
abandon the fortress of Swartholm, which was forth- 
with destroyed, and demolished all the government 
buildings in the town of Lovisa. An attempt to cut 
out by night some Russian men-of-war lying under the 
guns of Viborg failed on account of the impossibility 
of pushing through the obstructions, but Fredrick- 
shamm was successfully attacked, and the batteries, 
barracks, and magazines on the island of Kotka 
were blown up or burned. Narva also, on the south 
shore of the same gulf, was bombarded, while in the 
Gulf of Bothnia great losses were inflicted on the 
Russians by the destruction of stores and the capture 
of large numbers of vessels, especially at Nystadt 
and at Brandon. But it was on Sveaborg and on 
Kronstadt that the eyes of all both at home and in 
the fleet were turned, and against Sveaborg Admiral 
Dundas with his French colleague Rear-Admiral 
Penaud advanced from the anchorage of Nargen, on 
the opposite side of the gulf, on the 7th August. It 
will be remembered that Sir Charles Napier had 
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represented that any attack on Sveaborg, to be 
successful, must be conducted from mortar and gun- 
boats, that neither of these requisites had been 
supplied to him, and nevertheless the Admiralty 
had found great fault with him for not attempting the 
enterprise. It was precisely with these two weapons 
that Admiral Dundas now proposed to reduce the 
fortress. 
Bombardment The great fortification of Sveaborg stands on 
9th Augusf' fi ve islands lying in a cluster, separated by very 
l8 55- narrow and difficult channels, bristling with batteries 

and armed with very heavy guns. Moreover, these 
channels were further blocked in some parts by 
sunken ships, in others by ships of the line moored 
head and stern right across the fair-way, with their 
broadsides bearing on the entrance. Here also it 
was understood that infernal machines' had been put 
down in great numbers. In front of the fortress, at 
a distance of some two miles, five French and fifteen 
English mortar-boats were anchored in a curved line, 
partially protected by a small group of rocky islets, 
while the gunboats, each reinforced by a io-inch 
shell gun from the large ships, were to keep ever on 
the move, wheeling round and round in groups of 
circles, so as by their small size and constantly 
shifting movements to baffle the aim of the enemy. 
The great ships of the fleet, by reason 'of their deep 
draught, were to take no part in the action. The 
admirals therefore for the time transferred their flags 
to lighter steam vessels. 

At 7. i 5 on the morning of the 9th August, at a 
signal from the flag-ship, a trial shell was discharged 
from each of four mortar-boats at certain prominent 
buildings on shore to test the accuracy of the com- 
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puted range. Each shell burst with admirable pre- 
cision. Instantly every gun and mortar-boat began 
to rain shells in ceaseless streams upon the five 
islands, which without delay returned the fire from 
every gun which could be brought to bear. But it 
was an unequal fight, the advantage lying all on the 
side of the assailants. From the mortars of the 
allies no shell was so ill directed but that it would 
do damage somewhere in the great expanse of 
battery and building at which it was aimed, while 
so small were all the attacking craft and so active 
were many of them, so great, moreover, was the 
cloud of smoke by which they were concealed, that 
the Russian shot could seldom find any target save 
the water. Besides, the guns of the forts, though 
far superior in number, were in many cases in- 
effectual at so great a range. For three hours the 
hail of shell went on, the mortars being discharged 
at the wholly unprecedented rate of once every two 
minutes; ominous pillars of smoke began to rise from 
various points of the Russian lines ; two tremendous 
explosions took place, and at noon the deafening 
roar of from twenty to thirty such explosions in 
quick succession announced the destruction of some 
vast system of magazines. A great ship of the line 
barring one of the channels burst into flames and 
retreated out of range. All through the day without 
a pause the deadly missiles flew and burst in thou- 
sands among the Russian guns, and at IO P.M. the 
mortar-vessels were withdrawn and the boats of the 
fleet went in to ply the doomed fortress through the 
entire night with rockets. At daylight on the 10th 
the mortar-boats again took up the bombardment at 
somewhat closer range, but their fire was not main- 
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tained with the activity of the previous day, owing to 
the unusual strain upon their weapons, some of which 
burst. Sveaborg, though still belligerent, was now 
one roaring mass of flames from end to end ; yet all 
through the second night incessant flights of rockets 
caused if possible still further havoc, and effectually 
prevented the enemy from taking any steps to master 
the conflagration. On the morning of the i ith, the 
Russian fire having entirely ceased, the bombard- 
ment was discontinued. Beside the destruction of 
buildings and property, the loss of life in the 
enemy's batteries was very heavy, while among the 
combined fleet there was not a single man killed and 
but few were wounded. It was an admirable illus- 
tration of the wisdom of adapting the means to the 
end. With an absolute command of the sea and by 
the employment of proper materials, the overthrow 
of Sveaborg was a matter of certainty, and had the 
struggle lasted much longer even Kronstadt itself 
might have succumbed to a similar attack. The 
fleet did indeed, move up again towards that great 
fortress, but nothing more was attempted in that 
year, and in November Admiral Dundas arrived at 
Kiel, whence early in the ensuing month he returned 
Peace with to England. The winter was occupied in negotia- 
tions for peace, which was signed in the following 
spring. Russia, humbled and broken, agreed to 
the rectification of her frontier as regards Turkey, 
to the dismantling of the fortifications of Sebastopol 
and the abolition of her Black Sea -fleet. But the 
life of a treaty lasts just as long as and no longer 
than the power of those who enforced it. After the 
collapse of France, overpowered in 1870 by Ger- 
many, Russia openly tore up her Black Sea treaty ; 
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Sebastopol is now described as again bristling with 
batteries, and at the time of writing the Russian 
Black Sea fleet includes six ironclads and many 
small cruisers, with some twenty-four steamers en- 
gaged during peace time in trade, but so fitted as to 
be capable of being at once employed as commerce 
destroyers in case of war. 

In connection with the growth of the navy it is 
worthy of notice that in addition to the almost uni- 
versal adoption of steam-power, as previously men- 
tioned, and to the appearance at Kinburn of three 
ironclad floating batteries of French construction, the 
guns carried by our ships of war were also on the 
eve of a great and most important change. The 
growth of the great guns for sea purposes, after 
moving slowly for some centuries, was now rapidly 
advancing. The average gun carried by. frigates in 
the last century had been the long 1 8-pounder ; 
towards the end of that century its use had been 
supplemented and in some degrees replaced by the 
introduction of the carronade, throwing shot up to 
sixty-eight pounds in weight, but greatly reduced in 
length and consequently in range in order to keep 
down the weight of the gun itself. This had gradually 
given way to the shell gun, a weapon which, though 
throwing shot of large calibre, could be made of 
much lighter build, since its projectiles, being hollow, 
subjected it to a much smaller strain. But all these 
guns were smooth-bores throwing round-shot, and at 
the time of the Russian war the principle of rifling 
was rapidly gaining ground. This principle had 
already been applied for some years to small arms, 
and though in our struggle with Russia many of 
our troops still carried the old "Brown Bess" which 
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won the battle of Waterloo, yet a large proportion 
were armed with the Minie rifle, which gave an in- 
creased range and greatly improved accuracy of fire 
to its bullets. It was now desired to adapt the 
principle of rifling to the use of the great guns. 
But between the small arm and the great gun there 
was a wide difference of construction. The former 
was made of wrought-iron easily scored with the 
necessary grooves, and fired an elongated bullet of 
lead, soft and capable of expansion under pressure, 
an expansion obtained by making the base of the 
bullet hollow ; the latter was made of cast-iron, and 
threw spherical shot of the same unyielding material. 
The problem to be solved was how to make the 
cannon-ball rotate as did the Minie bullet. The first 
attempt had come from the United States, and 
though ingenious as an experiment, had failed to 
achieve success. It was not thought possible at first 
to interfere with the construction of the gun : the 
smooth circular bore was to be retained, the gun, like 
the early rifled musket, was still to be loaded at the 
muzzle. A certain Dr. Minnesinger, an American, 
produced a projectile which, it was hoped, would solve 
the problem. It was pear-shaped, the base being 
armed with four fixed fans somewhat after the 
manner of the blades of a screw-propeller, which were 
designed to give the shot in its rapid flight through 
the air the required rotation. But these fans, lying 
close behind the thickest part of the shot, proved 
powerless to fulfil their purpose ; had they been 
affixed to a shaft at some distance from the base, as 
in the projectile of the pneumatic dynamite gun of 
later construction, they would probably have suc- 
ceeded. The next important move originated in 
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England. Mr. Lancaster came to the rescue. He The Lancaster 
made a step in advance ; he altered the bore of the gun " 
gun itself. It was now no longer circular, it was 
oval ; but the oval which he employed was so blunt 
that a careless observer might fail to distinguish it 
from a perfect circle. This oval bore traversed the 
length of the gun in a gentle spiral from muzzle to 
powder-chamber, and the shot employed being an 
oval cylinder of similar twist, it followed that in 
traversing the bore of the gun when fired it must 
necessarily acquire the rotary motion desired. As 
a first step it may be regarded as a success. Several 
of these guns were employed against Sebastopol, a 
few of them were mounted in gunboats at the bom- 
bardment of Sveaborg. Their range and accuracy 
were considerably in advance of the smooth-bored 
guns, but the shot were liable to jam in the bore 
and to burst the gun. Yet as the floating battery 
marked the advent of the ironclad, so did the Lan- 
caster gun that of heavy rifled ordnance. 



CHAPTER VII 

Second Chinese war — Battle of Fatshan — Mutiny in India — Capture 
of Canton — Destruction of Taku forts — Naval brigade in India — 
Admiral Hope in the Peiho — Defeat of British force — Second 
capture of Taku forts — Troubles with Japan — Bombardment of 
Kagosima — Combined attack on Shimonoseki. 

Exhausted by the heavy struggle against so 
powerful a foe, the British nation hailed the Treaty 
of Paris in March 1856 as giving promise of a 
lasting and welcome peace, but their anticipations 
were destined to be grievously and terribly dis- 
appointed. 
Second war Hardly had the sound of the rejoicings died 

w ' tl \ chlna ' away when sinister rumours from the Far East began 
to mingle discordantly with -the echoes of the cheers 
which greeted the return of our triumphant forces 
from the Crimea. 

Fourteen years had elapsed since the Chinese 
had been compelled to sign a treaty which accorded 
to British trading vessels the use of the great water- 
ways and principal ports of China, and already many 
of the terms of that treaty were either ignored or 
wilfully set aside. Chinese insolence increased day 
by day ; our merchants were treated with contempt ; 
acts of violence were not unknown ; and at last the 
growing ill-feeling was brought to a head by the 
seizure of a vessel called the Arrow, which though 
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flying the British flag was declared by the Chinese 
commissioner Yeh to be neither more nor less than 
a pirate. Although in this matter right appears to 
have been on the side of the Chinese, the supposed 
outrage to the British flag was allowed by our 
plenipotentiary at Canton to override all other con- 
siderations, and the British admiral, Sir Michael 
Seymour, was appealed to for aid. Taught by the 
experience of former troubles with this nation, he at 
once made a peremptory demand for redress, and 
backed it up by the dispatch of four war-steamers to 
the city of Canton. To this demand Yeh vouchsafed 
no answer. Well knowing that every hour of delay 
would confirm the Chinese in their obstinacy, Sir 
Michael at once fought his way with a strong squadron 
up the Canton river, took the barrier forts near the 
city on the 23rd October, reduced the Blenheim and 
Macao forts on the following day, garrisoned the 
latter with marines, and again addressed a threatening 
letter to the Chinese commissioner. Yeh remained 
silent. Sir Michael now took all the principal forts 
above and below the city, including the Dutch Folly 
on an islet commanding the very centre of Canton, 
and landed a brigade to protect the British factories 
ashore. A third letter addressed to Yeh was 
answered by a furious but futile attack upon this 
latter force. Again demanding redress and receiving 
no answer, the admiral proceeded to bombard Yeh's 
own palace within the walls of the city. Yeh retorted 
by setting a price of $30 upon the head of every 
Englishman. Sir Michael now battered down the 
wall of the city, landed his men, entered the breach, 
and drove out the Chinese soldiery, but, having no 
troops at his disposal, was obliged to retire at night- 
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fall to his ships. Yeh's determination was absolutely 
unshaken. He repaired his walls, attacked the British 
factories, sent fire-rafts and explosion vessels loaded 
with immense quantities of powder to destroy our 
ships, and fitted out a fleet of heavily-armed war- 
junks to surprise and annihilate them should the 
former methods of attack fail. But his troops were 
repulsed, his rafts and explosion vessels grappled 
and towed harmlessly away, and his fleet itself 
surprised ere it could start, the junks which composed 
it being either taken, burned, or sunk, with small loss 
to the British. Yeh remained as unconvinced as 
ever, and the British admiral, hampered by the 
want of troops, determined to seize and hold the 
Bogue forts towards the mouth of the river, and try 
the effect of an iron grip on Chinese trade. 

The Chinese governor of these great forts returned 
a proud refusal to Sir Michael's summons, but his 
troops bolted as soon as the British seamen and 
marines rushed to the assault, and the Bogue forts 
surrendered. But even this result had no effect 
upon Yeh and the Chinese officials in Canton. In 
their blind folly they even opened fire upon an 
American corvette lying in the river, and brought 
upon themselves instant and sharp retribution from 
that nation also. Sir Michael returned to Canton 
and prosecuted the war by every means in his 
power with unremitting activity. The Chinese on 
their part were equally active. In the first week of 
l8 57- the year 1857 they prepared a fleet of ninety junks 
and many large row-boats for the destruction of the 
British squadron in the river, but with the usual 
result ; formidable as the flotilla was in appearance, 
the fighting capabilities of the crews were contempt- 
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ible, and the whole expedition was driven off and 
fled for refuge in confusion up the Fatshan creek, on 
the right bank of the river below Canton. 

Some twelve miles up this creek stood the populous . 
town of Fatshan, the great dockyard and arsenal of 
the Canton river, under whose guns lay the principal 
war-fleet of South China. But the navigation was 
intricate and the depth of water such as to preclude 
our vessels from forcing their way up it. Yet while 
the Fatshan creek and others to the south of it 
continued to harbour securely the fleets of the 
Chinese, and while we were powerless to hold Canton, 
the resistance of the enemy could not well be over- 
come. Sir Michael demanded gunboats of light 
draught from the Admiralty and 5000 troops from 
the Governor- General of India, and, pending their 
arrival, held the Canton river in strict blockade. 

In May the gunboats began to arrive. On the 
25 th of that month Commodore Elliot, in command 
of some of these and a flotilla of ships' boats, forced 
his way up a branch of the river known to us as 
Escape Creek, and destroyed twenty-seven out of 
forty-one large junks : two days later a similar 
expedition was equally successful in the Sawshee 
channel. 

The admiral now determined to lead an attack Battle of 
on the great Fatshan creek in person. On the istf^ h ^' IS| 
June, in the Coromandel, a small paddle-tender, he 
led a fleet of eleven gunboats and over fifty ships' 
boats, manned by some 2000 seamen, against a force 
reckoned at eighty junks mounting some 800 heavy 
guns and manned by 6000 men, further protected 
by batteries commanding the channel, and greatly 
assisted by the difficulties of a passage hitherto un- 
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known to us. The time of low tide had been selected 
as offering no opportunity to the Chinese for escape, 
but this also rendered the navigation of the creek 
far more difficult for our gunboats. One by one 
they grounded, and the boats were obliged to push 
on without them, yet in spite of these accidents the 
batteries commanding the entrance to the creek 
were stormed and taken by landing parties, and this 
done the sailors rowed hard to encounter the junks. 
These were drawn up in most formidable array, and 
the fire which they opened was so much more steady 
and better aimed than usual that the casualties 
among our force began to be very serious. Indeed 
at one time so deadly and unremitting was it that 
one of our divisions was obliged to retire in order 
to reform before again advancing to the attack. 
Loud was the exultation of the Chinese at this 
apparent repulse. Shouts of triumph arose from all 
sides, mingled with the furious beating of war-gongs, 
while great guns and gingals kept up an unceasing 
hail of iron and lead upon the British boats. But 
the Chinese triumph was premature. Our boats 
reformed and pressed on at full speed. The Chinese 
were unable to face British seamen at close quarters. 
Deserting their ships, they jumped overboard and 
bolted in terror to the shore, while of those junks 
which were afloat they cut the cables and fled in 
wild confusion up the creek to Fatshan. Thither 
with the now rising tide Sir Michael pursued them, 
capturing and burning, until of all that proud array 
but three junks remained to them, these indeed being 
only spared lest the town itself should perish in 
their conflagration. Victorious, but with many boats 
disabled, and with a greater loss of killed and 
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wounded than we had ever suffered from the Chinese 
before, our flotilla' made its way back to the British 
squadron. 

A month later Lord Elgin, appointed Minister- 
Plenipotentiary in China, arrived, as did also a por- 
tion of the troops intended to co-operate with the 
naval force, but, on reaching Singapore, Lord Elgin 
had learned the terrible news of the outbreak of the 
Indian Mutiny, and took upon himself to divert the 
destination of the troops and dispatch them to Cal- 
cutta. Thither also the admiral, recognising the 
extreme gravity of the situation, sent the Shannon, 
Captain Peel, which had just brought our minister 
out, as also the Sanspareil and the Pearl, with de- 
tachments of artillery and marines. As the rest of 
the troops arrived they also were hurried off to the 
assistance of our sorely-pressed countrymen in India, 
and for some months Admiral Seymour was obliged 
to confine his operations to a rigid blockade of the 
Canton river. 

But towards the end of September, the back of 
the great mutiny being broken, Lord Elgin returned 
to China, whither the home government had dis- 
patched a force of 1 500 marines with many ad- 
ditional gunboats, and Sir Michael Seymour at once 
prepared for more active operations. By this time 
also our great ally of the Russian war, incensed at 
the murder by the Chinese of many of her mission- 
aries, had again thrown in her lot with us, and Rear- 
Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, who had co-operated 
with us in the Black Sea, was ordered to lend his 
assistance to the British admiral. On the 10th 
December Lord Elgin formulated his demands to 
the Chinese commissioner, giving him ten days in 
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which to reply, and four days later the combined 
fleet, with General Van Straubenzee in command of 
the troops, moved up to Canton. Yeh's answer 
being, as was expected, wholly unsatisfactory, the 
surrender of Canton in forty-eight hours was next 
peremptorily demanded. To this no reply was 
vouchsafed, and on the 28th December, having 
mercifully allowed two days' grace to enable the 
peaceful inhabitants to remove their goods and 
families from danger, the fleet began the bombard- 
ment of the city, English and French brigades being 
landed in readiness to storm the walls when the 
breaches should be practicable. The defence, as 
usual with the Chinese, was productive of much 
noise and smoke, but of comparatively slight injury 
to the ships and troops, and at daybreak on the 
29th the French, slightly anticipating the time Canton taken, 
agreed upon for the assault, poured through the ^\f^ cem ' 
breaches into the city, closely followed by the British, 
Commander Fellowes of the Cruiser being the first 
Englishman over the wall. In a very short space of 
time Canton was taken, and a few days afterwards 
the governor of the city, the general in command of 
the troops, and the great commissioner Yeh himself 
were prisoners in our hands, the latter being captured 
single-handed by Captain Key, R.N., just as he was 
escaping over a garden paling in disguise. The forts 
were now blown up, the guns destroyed, the city 
occupied, and the Chinese resistance on the Canton 
river entirely crushed. 

China, however, is so huge in extent, and the 
means of transmitting intelligence so poor and un- 
certain, that a severe punishment inflicted in the 
south would have little effect upon the northern 
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provinces, even were the details of such punishment 
correctly reported by the emperor's officials, a 
matter in itself most improbable. In the north lies 
Pekin, the Chinese capital and residence of the 
emperor, and thither the British and French min- 
isters addressed their dispatches, inviting the em- 
peror, but with little expectation of compliance, to 
send a special commissioner to meet and confer with 
them at Shanghai. Consequently it was to Shanghai 
that Lord Elgin next proceeded, but without hurry, 
well knowing that much time must necessarily elapse 
ere any answer could be received, it having been 
agreed between himself and the admiral that in 
case of non-compliance the scene of operations 
should be shifted to the Peiho river, in the great 
northern Gulf of Pechili. 

Accordingly, no Chinese ambassador appearing 
at Shanghai, after patient waiting Lord Elgin pro- 
ceeded northwards and anchored on the 14th April 
1858 at the mouth of the Peiho. Here indeed the 
emperor at last vouchsafed some notice of the re- 
presentations of the British plenipotentiary, and sent 
a commissioner, Tan, to the town of Taku, some few 
miles up the Peiho river, to confer with our minister ; 
but it soon was apparent that he had no serious in- 
tention of treating with us. 

In the meantime, much hindered by wild weather 
and the lateness of the monsoon, the combined force 
gradually reached the rendezvous, the gunboats by 
reason of their small size and weak steam-power not 
arriving until the 10th May. On the 19th of that 
month, recognising the usefessness of further attempt 
at negotiation, Lord Elgin and his French colleague 
placed the matter in the hands of the admirals. The 
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surrender of the Taku forts was instantly demanded — 
forts mounting 136 large guns and man)' small ones, 
protected by a great boom right across the river at a 
point where the heaviest fire could be concentrated 
upon a hostile flotilla, while the banks on each side 
bristled with sharp stakes driven deep into the mud 
to prevent landing and were lined with camps con- 
taining thousands of Chinese soldiery. 

On the 20th May at 10 A.M. the gunboats, which Taku forts 
alone could operate in the shallow waters of the river, z ^°^' 
advanced to the attack, Commander Sausmarez in 1858. 
the Cormorant charging the boom at full speed, while 
his men lay flat on the deck to obviate the effect of 
the shock. At the first charge the great boom gave 
way, and the Cormorant passed on, followed by a 
long line of British and French gunboats, which at 
once poured their fire into the batteries at a distance 
of 400 yards. For upwards of an hour the Chinese 
stood well to their guns and inflicted considerable 
loss upon the allies, but at the end of that short 
period their fire ceased, the brigades landed in spite 
of the stakes, the batteries were taken and destroyed, 
and the gunboats pushed on to the assault of other 
batteries farther up, which in their turn were speedily 
silenced. 

The Chinese army was now in full retreat, and 
shortly afterwards the two admirals advanced to 
Tientsin, a town forty miles farther up the river. 
This surrendered without firing a shot, and the 
Chinese emperor, thoroughly frightened, concluded 
a treaty, by which he consented to receive a British 
Resident at Pekin, and to open China itself unre- 
servedly to all British subjects. It appeared for a 
moment as if our troubles with China were over, at 
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any rate for a considerable time, but events proved 
that the lesson, though sharp, must be repeated with 
still greater severity before any lasting impression 
could be made upon that huge, unwieldy, and over- 
confident nation. Even while the combined force 
was engaged in the north in inflicting the punish- 
ment thus described, the southern district was again 
in a state of disturbance, and Commodore Sir Keith 
Stewart was obliged to avenge an insult to our flag 
at Namtao on the Canton river. Moreover, after 
peace had been signed warlike operations were again 
forced upon us, for Lord Elgin, proceeding up the 
Yang-tse-kiang to the city of Hankow, 700 miles 
up, found himself involved in action with a strong 
force of Chinamen in rebellion against their em- 
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fortified places along the course of the river, now 
attempted, though having no specified cause of 
quarrel against the British, to bar the progress of 
our ships, but were driven from their batteries and 
put to flight by the fire of our small squadron. 

It is not within the scope of such a restricted 
work as this to follow the movements of the naval 
force which, as before stated, was dispatched to India 
to render help in their dire necessity to the gallant 
handful of troops who were barely holding their own 
during the first terrible months of the great mutiny. 
Suffice it to say that, Captain Key having carried 
Naval brigade his squadron up to Calcutta, a naval brigade was 
Indian Mutiny, formed under Captain Peel of the Shannon, who, 
turning eight of his great 8-inch guns (68-pounders) 
into field- pieces, with eight 24 -pounders and some 
lighter guns, placed at the disposal of Sir Colin 
Campbell such a battery of field artillery as the 
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world had never before imagined. Everywhere the 
sailors and their huge guns were greeted with ac- 
clamation by the troops ; before their heavy fire the 
walls of Lucknow crumbled to dust, and the fall of 
that city was due in no small degree to their 
exertions, but their gallant commander, severely 
wounded at the commencement of the attack, fell a 
victim to smallpox as he lay in hospital, and died, to 
the deep regret of every one of his devoted band of 
seamen. A smaller brigade, under Captain Sotheby 
of the Pearl, also rendered invaluable service to our 
hardly-pressed soldiers. 

After their severe punishment on the Peiho river 
the Chinese were supposed by all to be thoroughly 
humbled : they had granted all our demands, and, 
as previously stated, had consented to receive a 
British Resident Minister at the court of Pekin. 

In April 1859 Sir Michael Seymour returned to 
England, his time of service having expired, and 
Rear -Admiral James Hope took his place as 
commander-in-chief on the China station. On him, 
therefore, devolved the duty of conveying our pleni- 
potentiary — Mr. Bruce, brother to Lord Elgin — to 
Pekin, and it was arranged that with him should 
proceed the French minister, M. Bourbourlon, 1 in 
the Duchayla corvette. Although some unwillingness 
might still be exhibited by the Chinese authorities, 
no real difficulty was anticipated ; yet it was at the 
very moment in which we conceived ourselves to be 
entire masters of the situation and the Chinese lo 
be thoroughly exhausted, that we were to receive a 
surprising and overwhelming proof of the marvellous 
recuperative powers of that extraordinary people. 
1 In some works his name is given as Bourbollon. 
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Admiral Hope On the 1 8th June the fleet arrived off the Peiho, 
Jirae h i8^ elh °' t ^ le fl a g- sni P Chesapeake, 51, six smaller vessels, and 
nine gunboats of four guns each, together with the 
French corvette mentioned above. Admiral Hope 
at once sent to notify to the Chinese officials at 
Taku the arrival of the British minister. His 
messenger was refused permission to land. His 
suspicions were naturally aroused, and an investiga- 
tion of the river inside the bar confirmed them. The 
entrance was more heavily defended than ever ; the 
forts were now protected by double ditches with 
from five to six feet of water in them ; the muddy 
banks bristled with an innumerable multitude of 
sharp wooden spikes ; the channel itself was thickly 
sown with enormous iron tripod stakes forked at the 
top, each of several tons in weight, and placed thirty 
feet apart, with their spiked ends only two feet below 
high-water level. Farther up, opposite the centre of 
the forts, was stretched a great boom of hempen and 
iron cables, completely blocking the way ; while above 
this again two ponderous rafts moored from either 
side, not opposite each other, but in echelon, offered 
but a small and wellnigh impassable passage to 
ascending craft. These tremendous obstructions 
were represented by the Chinese to be but ordinary 
precautions against smuggling, and they even went so 
far as to promise to remove them — a promise which, 
it is hardly necessary to say, they made no effort to 
fulfil. After fruitless representations to the Chinese 
commissioner at Tientsin, the British and French 
ministers intimated to Admiral Hope that they 
placed themselves in his hands. He at once 
announced to the commissioner his intention of 
clearing the river by force ; and after three days he, 
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on the 24th of June, took all his small vessels inside 
the bar and prepared to land a force of 700 marines 
to storm the forts. To his communication the 
Chinese returned a haughty and menacing answer. 
Still no anticipation of possible disaster entered the 
mind of any officer or man in the British squadron : 
our experience of the Chinese in several wars pointed 
to a certain and comparatively easy victory for our 
arms ; defeat, and by such a people, was looked 
upon as an impossibility. On the night of the 24th 
Captain G. O. Willes, Admiral Hope's flag-captain, 
advanced with three boats and, under cover of the 
darkness, blew up the great boom, but, being 
discovered by the light of the rising moon, was 
obliged to retire to the ships. On the 25 th, at Defeat of 
2 P.M., Admiral Hope, flying his flag in the Plover, ^f^f^ 
led the Nimrod, Cormorant, and eight gunboats to the J une I 8S9- 
attack, Captain Willes being told off in the Opossum 
for the difficult task of removing the ponderous iron 
stakes. Heavy and troublesome as the duty was, 
yet in half an hour a channel was opened ; and, 
amidst a dead silence, not a Chinaman appearing on 
the walls and few if any guns being visible, the 
flotilla advanced to where, opposite the great forts, 
the boom, destroyed the night before, had barred the 
way. To the astonishment of all it was seen again 
stretching across the river, apparently firmer and more 
impenetrable than ever. As the Opossum touched 
it the mantlets concealing the enemy's guns were 
simultaneously dropped ; swarms of Chinamen ap- 
peared through the embrasures ; the whole face of 
the defences burst into a sheet of flame and smoke. 
In all our experience of Chinese warfare never had 
we encountered so deadly a fire. In our former 
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engagements, though the fortifications and obstruc- 
tions were always of a most formidable nature, the 
fighting powers of those who defended them were 
generally contemptible, their aim poor, their courage 
quickly daunted ; but now for the first time we 
were to learn that Chinese troops could be both 
capable and courageous. Suffering heavily from the 
tremendous fire of the forts, the Plover and the gun- 
boats of her division in line ahead strove with their 
few guns to maintain their position against the many 
of the enemy, but misfortunes soon crowded thick 
upon them. Two of their number grounded, one 
hopelessly out of action, the other only able to lend 
a feeble and distant fire to her sorely-tried comrades. 
In half an hour the Plover was reduced to a terrible 
plight, her commander killed, her admiral wounded, 
nine only of her crew uninjured, herself disabled in 
her machinery. Undaunted, our gallant admiral 
shifted his flag to the Opossum, and continued in 
spite of his wound to direct the fight. Presently 
she too was disabled, her boats completely destroyed, 
the admiral again injured. Once more he shifted 
his flag — to the Cormorant, being conveyed thither in 
the boat of his gallant companion-in-arms, Captain 
Tricault of the Duchayla, and from a cot on her 
upper deck he still conducted the operations, until 
the exhaustion consequent upon his wounds drove 
him below. By this time both the Plover and the 
Opossum had repaired their damages, and again 
opened their fire, but disaster had overtaken many 
of their consorts. The Kestrel sank to her gunwale ; 
the Lee and Haughty were forced to run aground to 
avoid a like fate ; moreover, owing to the falling 
tide, many of our gunboats were farther down the 
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river than at the beginning of the fight. Yet our 
fire had been kept up with marvellous steadiness 
and precision ; gun after gun had been dismounted, 
and after four hours only five guns on the right bank 
of the river were still in action. Evening was now 
drawing on, and the work was still unaccomplished. 
It was decided to land the storming party. At 
7 P.M. Captains Shadwell and Vansittart, with 
Commander Commerell of the Fury and Colonel 
Lemon of the marines, assisted by Captain Tricault 
with a small body of French seamen, landed in the 
deep mud on the right bank of the river, finding 
unexpected aid in the practical sympathy of Captain 
Tatnall of thj American warship Toeywan, who in 
his boats conveyed many of our brigade ashore. 
" Blood," he said, " was thicker than water." Their 
passage was covered, to some extent, by the guns of 
the Lee, as she lay, half sunk but still belligerent, 
upon the mud. But as the brigade floundered 
heavily forward a deadly fire of gingals and small 
arms was poured into it by the undaunted Chinese. 
The men fell in numbers ; still the rest advanced. 
Vansittart, shot in the neck by a bullet, pressed his 
fingers over the wound and struggled bravely on 
until a cannon-ball took off his leg. Lemon was 
shot down, Shadwell was grievously wounded in the 
foot. Commerell now took command : with great 
difficulty the first ditch was passed, but it was with 
only fifty men that he reached the second. Three 
hundred had already fallen, and with bitter regret 
he was forced to admit that further advance was 
impossible. He gave the order for retreat — a move- 
ment which proved even more terrible and deadly 
than the advance. Darkness fell upon our weary 

K 
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and wounded men ; the tide was rising ; many of the 
boats had drifted away far up the river ; two of them 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy ; the horrors 
of the mud were intensified by the deep gloom of 
the night ; many of our wounded were drowned by 
the flowing tide as they lay helpless among the 
slime ; and over all swept an incessant storm of 
round-shot, gingal-balls, and bullets from the now 
exulting Chinese. Not until long past midnight 
did the remnant of our shattered brigade reach the 
shelter of its vessels. 

The Chinese had indeed scored a decided victory. 
Five of our gunboats lay stranded upon the mud ; 
of these two were ultimately recovered by great 
exertion ; but the remaining three, the Cormorant, 
Plover, and Lee, had to be abandoned, after being 
so battered by the guns of their consorts as to be 
useless to the enemy. On the 3rd July our reduced 
and sorrowful flotilla repassed the bar, and, leaving 
the ill-fated river, repaired to Shanghai to give their 
long list of wounded time to recover, and to make 
preparations for a renewal of the attack under circum- 
stances which would render failure impossible. 

Twelve months elapsed ere these preparations 
were complete, and in the meantime Captain 
Bythesea had thoroughly surveyed the coast of the 
Gulf of Pechili. In consequence of his represen- 
tations T alien wan Bay, near Port Arthur, at the 
extremity of the promontory which forms the 
northern horn of the entrance to the gulf, was selected 
as the general rendezvous, while rafts, landing stages, 
and flat-bottomed boats were constructed at Hong- 
Kong to facilitate the landing of the large force of 
troops which was now to be employed. On the 25 th 
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June, the anniversary of our disastrous defeat, the 

British fleet arrived at its destination, followed, after 

some delay, by that of the French, and on the 30th 

July the whole force, including 1 0,000 British troops 

under Sir Hope Grant, with 7000 French under 

General Montauban, anchored off the mouth of the 

Petang, nine miles to the north of the Peiho, whence 

the position in the latter river might be turned. 

On the 1st August the transports stood in, and the 

work of disembarkation at once commenced. On 

the 1 2th the troops advanced towards the Taku forts, Capture of 

and nine days later, at dawn, they delivered their 2I a st u Au gus, 

attack, presently assisted by shell-fire from the gun- i860. 

boats, which had again entered the Peiho, but which 

now took up such a position that the guns of the 

enemy could do them little damage. The result of 

so powerful a combined attack could hardly be 

doubted ; in three hours the troops stormed and 

took the forts on the left bank of the Peiho, 

the Chinese magazines exploded under the fire 

of the gunboats, the forts on the right bank 

surrendered, and when the obstructions which still 

blocked the channel had been removed the flotilla 

moved up to Tientsin. No defence was here 

attempted, and thence the army, greatly assisted by 

the boats of the squadron which conveyed its stores 

and heavy siege-train, advanced to Pekin, fighting 

two more battles on the way. At length, after 

an exasperating and characteristic display of fraud, 

treachery, and cruelty on the part of the Chinese, 

Lord Elgin forced them to conclude a treaty on the Peace with 

24th October 1860, which left them humbled and 0c J"^ er 2 f 8 h 6c 

submissive. In spite of difficulties with rebels in 

1862, which called for our armed intervention at 
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Ningpo, this treaty has formed a peaceful bond 
between the two countries ever since. 
Troubles with But our troubles in the Far East were not yet 
Japan. oyer Hard by the coast of China lies the island 

empire of Japan, and the peoples of the two countries, 
though ever at enmity with each other, shared in 
common the sentiment of bitter hatred towards and 
contempt of foreigners. Japan, nominally under 
the imperial rule of the Tycoon, was in reality 
divided into provinces governed by powerful and 
semi-independent princes, who, always turbulent and 
unruly, gave as much or as little obedience to their 
emperor as he was able by superior force to exact 
from them. Foremost amongst these were the 
Prince of Satsuma, in the southern island of Kiusiu, 
and his neighbour the Prince of Nagato, at the 
western end of the main island of Nippon. Remon- 
strances on the part of the British Government had 
frequently been addressed to these chiefs, as well as 
to the supreme power, on account of insult and 
annoyance to British subjects resident in their 
Murder of Mr. dominions ; but when in September 1862 a Mr. 
September"' Richardson, riding with a lady and two other gentle- 
1862. men on a public road in the territory of the Prince 

of Satsuma, was barbarously murdered, while his 
companions, after being brutally assaulted, narrowly 
escaped the same fate, it was recognised that the 
time for remonstrance was passed. Colonel Neale, 
the British charge" d'affaires, was ordered to demand 
the punishment of the perpetrators of the outrage, 
the payment of an indemnity of £100,000 from the 
Tycoon, and a further sum of £25,000 from the 
Prince of Satsuma, in whose jurisdiction the murder 
took place. The indignation of the Japanese was 
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intense, their confidence in themselves unbounded : 
rumours of vast preparations for war were rife at 
Yokohama and other ports, but in June 1863 the 
Tycoon, overawed by the presence of a British naval 
force, at last paid over the larger sum which had 
been demanded of him. Not so, however, the Prince 
of Satsuma. He did not indeed openly declare war, 
but in accordance with eastern custom he put us off 
with evasive replies, while busily strengthening his 
defences and arming his batteries. The air was full 
of war. Stories of outrages upon foreign ships by 
Japanese forts became prevalent. The Dutch man- 
of-war Medusa and the American Wyoming, seeking 
to enter the harbour of Shimonoseki in the territory 
of the Prince of Nagato, were heavily attacked, and 
fought a regular battle with the forts defending that 
place, eventually silencing them. 

Rear-Admiral Augustus L. Kuper, British com- Bombardment 
mander-in-chief in those waters, was ordered to go °^ A r ° s ™ t a ' 
to Kagosima, the chief harbour of the Prince of 1863. 
Satsuma, and demand by force the reparation hitherto 
withheld. Accordingly he left Yokohama on the 
6th August, and arrived off Kagosima on the after- 
noon of the 1 1 th in his flag-ship the Euryalus, a steam 
frigate of thirty-five guns, with two corvettes and 
four smaller vessels. Moving up next day opposite 
the town, an important place of some 1 80,000 in- 
habitants, and anchoring about 1200 yards from the 
batteries which extended for some two miles, he 
peremptorily reiterated the demands of his govern- 
ment, allowing twenty-four hours for a reply. This 
period he occupied in closely observing the defences 
and searching the creeks and inlets in the immediate 
neighbourhood. His investigations resulted in the 
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discovery, at the head of a creek quite out of sight 
of the anchorage, of three large new steamers, the 
value of which was far greater than the indemnity- 
demanded. These he determined to seize should 
the prince persist in his obduracy. In the mean- 
while the Japanese had put in practice all their 
usual methods to gain delay : under pretence of 
bringing off provisions they had ascertained the 
exact number of our guns, and could be seen manning 
their defences and erecting fresh batteries. Finding 
the replies of the Japanese officials to be entirely 
evasive and unsatisfactory, the British admiral pro- 
ceeded to active measures, undeterred by the fact 
that the barometer was rapidly falling, and that a 
furious typhoon was evidently commencing. 

At daylight on the 1 5th August the three steamers 
were taken possession of by some of our smaller craft 
without fighting, and were brought down to the 
anchorage of the fleet. But the first blow of actual 
war was struck by the Japanese themselves. At 
noon, during a fierce squall of wind and rain, the 
batteries suddenly opened fire on the flag-ship, without, 
however, inflicting any real damage. At once the 
signal to weigh anchor was made, a gunboat being 
ordered to sink the three steamers since no vessel 
could be spared from our small force to guard them. 
The whole squadron now in the teeth of the typhoon 
steamed slowly at point-blank range along the line of 
batteries, which opened fire from mortars, 10- inch 
guns, and other heavy pieces with admirable precision 
and determination. So fierce and well directed was 
the fire that Captain Josling and Commander Wilmot, 
while standing by the commander - in - chief on the 
bridge of the Euryalus, were killed instantly by the 
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same round-shot, which took off both their heads. 
Shortly after this the Racehorse, four guns, being 
obliged to stop her engines, drove ashore under the 
guns of the northern battery, but, with the aid of three 
of her consorts, was extricated at length from her 
perilous position without serious damage. By this 
time the typhoon was raging with such violence that 
it became an imperative duty to provide for the safety 
of the squadron, and the engagement ceased in order 
that a safe shelter might be attained — a precaution 
fully justified by the fury of the storm, which during 
the night almost amounted to a hurricane. 

But by the afternoon of the following day, its force 
having greatly abated and the enemy being observed 
to be busily erecting fresh batteries at very short 
range, the squadron again weighed and opened fire. 
Now, however, the reply of the Japanese was but feeble: 
it was evident that their resistance had been crushed 
the day before ; and ere evening fell the batteries were 
destroyed and the palace of the prince himself burned, 
while the flames, spreading to the houses, which were 
mostly built of wood, involved the greater part of the 
town in a general conflagration. With a loss of 
thirteen killed and fifty wounded Admiral Kuper 
returned to Yokohama, having inflicted on the Prince 
of Satsuma a punishment which he would not lightly 
forget. 

But the defeat of the Prince of Satsuma by no 
means allayed the warlike spirit of the Japanese or their 
contempt for the foreigner. English and other foreign 
vessels were still fired upon while endeavouring to 
enter Japanese harbours, and in the following year, 
1864, the Prince of Nagato, untaught by the fate of 
Kagosima and disregarding the warning conveyed to 
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him by the British admiral after that event, persisted 
in closing the passage of the straits leading to 
Shimonoseki, the chief port of his principality, against 
all foreign vessels. It was seen that united action 
among all the Powers interested in the . matter was 
requisite. The plenipotentiaries of England, France, 
Holland, and the United States resolved to dispatch 
a joint expedition to disarm the hostile batteries and 
force the passage of the straits. 

The fleet thus assembled at Yokohama consisted 
of eight British, four Dutch, three French, and one 
American vessel (the latter merely an armed merchant 
steamer), mounting in all some 250 guns and con- 
veying detachments of royal engineers and marines 
under the command of Sir Augustus L. Kuper, now 
raised to the honour of a K. C. B. for his successful 
operations at Kagosima. 

At the end of August the combined force sailed 
Combined at- from Yokohama, and arrived on the 4th September 
iTosekf S th m ° "before Shimonoseki. Here there was no delay, no 
and 6th Sep- temporising. On the following afternoon the fleet 
tember 1864. p enec [ fi re> anc j ; n a ver y s h rt time, most of the 

enemy's guns bearing on them being silenced, Captain 
Kingston of the Perseus, aided by the captain of the 
Medusa, one of the Dutch squadron, most gallantly 
landed and spiked a great number of them under a 
heavy fire from troops concealed in the woods. Yet 
when night fell there were still many batteries, 
principally at some distance from the shore, which 
obstinately maintained their fire. It was determined 
to land a force and take them by storm. Accordingly 
on the following morning a brigade of 1900 men, 
1400 of whom were British, landed at nine o'clock 
and advanced to the attack. One by one the 
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batteries fell into our hands. The seamen of the 
Euryalus stormed a hill only to find that the enemy 
had fled, leaving one heavy gun in position ; the 
marines took a battery of four guns with comparative 
ease ; the French seized two batteries of fifteen and 
nine guns respectively. In each case the guns when 
captured had to be rendered useless and their 
carriages destroyed- — a work of time, and also oi 
difficulty and danger, since a ceaseless hail of shot, 
shell, and musketry was poured in upon our men from 
a fortified position concealed by woods still farther 
inland. It was not until 6 P.M. that the work of 
demolition was accomplished and the troops were free 
to turn their attention to this last stronghold. The 
storming party in its advance was met by volleys of 
missiles of all descriptions, including arrows, from the 
Japanese by whom it was garrisoned; many fell, and 
Captain Alexander of the Euryalus was severely 
wounded in the foot ; but on our near approach the 
enemy fled, leaving a large quantity of arms and 
ammunition in our hands, after an ineffectual attempt 
to fire their magazines. This was practically the end : 
the troops re -embarked for the night, intending to 
renew hostilities the next morning, but when at day- 
break our vessels moved to the attack of some forts 
which had not been previously engaged, the enemy 
retired and refused to face us. Later on in the same 
day a Japanese official was sent on board the flag-ship 
to tender the submission of the Prince of Nagato, and 
to arrange terms of peace. By these it was agreed 
that Shimonoseki was to remain open to the ships of 
all nations ; that the batteries were to be neither 
repaired nor rearmed ; and that an indemnity, sub- 
sequently fixed at £720,000, was to be paid by the 
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prince to cover the expenses of the expedition which 
he had himself provoked. 

Since the year 1864 many changes have taken 
place in the constitution and government of Japan : 
she has become the most advanced and promising of 
the nations of the Far East, and specially does she 
cultivate intercourse and friendship with the very 
nations whom thirty years ago she would have driven 
from her shores. » 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Ironclad era — The Warrior — The Belkrophon — The turret-system 
— Loss of the Captain — The Inflexible- — The Admiral class — 
Quick-firing guns — The Majestic class. 

ALREADY there had burst upon the British Navy (as 
indeed upon all the navies of the world) that sweep- 
ing revolution which was to transform the stately 
wooden castles with their towering masses of snow- 
white canvas aloft into the low, black, sullen-looking 
monsters which constitute our sea defence of the 
present day, and in which it requires a long experi- 
ence and a well-trained eye to recognise any trace of 
beauty. " Hearts of oak," the prideful phrase of 
many a century, was to be a thing of the past : the 
iron age had begun once more. The army had long 
since discarded its iron armour : the navy was now 
to adopt it ; and it may well be that as the former 
has been forced to abandon such protection as both 
inadequate and hampering the mobility of its troops, 
so the latter will be obliged to yield its desire for im- 
penetrability to the paramount demand for speed. 

As has been already stated, the three French 
floating batteries at Kinburn were the advanced guard 
of the ironclad. They had been hastily copied by 
the British Government, which had built and sent 
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out a few similar vessels — too late, indeed, to take 
part in any action, but the ominous lesson which they 
taught could neither be forgotten nor neglected. It 
was plain that the entire British Navy must be re- British Navy to 
modelled ; that the magnificent steam line-of-battle te remodelled - 
ships on which " the wealth, safety, and strength of 
the kingdom chiefly depended " were no longer cap- 
able of affording the protection which our necessities 
demanded ; that the splendid vessels even then on 
the stocks were obsolete before they were launched ; 
and that millions of money must be expended in 
providing an adequate substitute. But this could not 
take place all at once ; the creation of an ironclad 
navy would be the work of years. France recognised 
the truth as well as England, and France was the 
first to move. She cut down a wooden two-decked 
steam line-of-battle ship, plated her with a belt of 
four-and-a-half inch armour, and transformed her into 
an ironclad frigate under the name of La Gloire. 

England followed in her steps, but with marked 
prescience. It was foreseen that a wooden ship of 
ordinary build would be too weak to carry satisfac- 
torily the mass of iron necessary to protect her ; in 
the rolling and plunging of such a ship at sea in 
heavy weather the rigid iron plates would tend to 
rack and strain the weaker material to which they 
were bolted ; to carry iron plates upon her sides the 
ship herself must be constructed of iron. So it came 
about that the first ironclad sea-going ship built 
by Great Britain, the Warrior, was constructed wholly 
of iron, with a broad patch of four-and-a-half inch The Warrior. 
armour on each side, protecting her guns and her 
engine-room indeed, but leaving all her bow and 
stern for a distance of some 200 feet on each side 
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totally unprotected from every missile except a bullet. 
Behind the iron plating was a thick pad of eighteen 
inches of teak, through which the plates were bolted. 
But few if any foresaw at that early period that every 
detail of a fighting ship was doomed to alteration. 
The Warrior still carried her guns on the broadside, 
her narrow ports seriously limiting the arc of fire of 
each gun ; she still carried lofty masts and all the 
complex paraphernalia of yards and rigging ; she 
still bore in front of her a far-reaching bowsprit and 
jib-boom, supported by the graceful overhanging bow 
which added so greatly to the beauty of the ship of 
that day. Only a faint recognition of the possible 
revival of ramming as a method of warfare was 
shadowed forth in the fact that, were all the wood- 
work of her head knocked away, her iron stem would 
be found to curve outwards very slightly under water 
in the form of a blunt ram. 
Materials of The writer has met many people who, in their 

iron ships. ignorance of naval matters, consider that an iron- 
clad ship is a vessel protected all over, above and 
below the water, with an impenetrable shield of 
massive iron. If any such should read- this book 
it is well at once to sweep away so erroneous an 
idea. The protection which an ironclad derives 
from her plating is limited to a comparatively 
small area above the water-line, and only extends 
to some six or eight feet below that line, the 
great surface of the bottom of the ship being 
wholly unprotected. It is much as if a man should 
go into action with a small plate protecting his heart 
and lungs, but nothing more. Some idea of the 
vastness of the change from wood to iron in the 
construction of ships may be gathered from the fact 
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that whereas the bottom of a wooden ship of the line 
consisted of from six to eight inches of good oak 
planking, that of an ironclad is but five-eighths of one 
inch if the ship be built of iron, and only five-sixteenths 
if she be of steel. The huge sheets of thin steel 
which form the material for the construction of our 
latest battleships seem almost more suitable for the 
manufacture of biscuit boxes than for that of ironclads, 
while in the case of torpedo boats this is further 
reduced to three-sixteenths of an inch, and as the 
vessel rushes at headlong speed through the water 
her sides can often be seen to yield elastically to the 
impact of the waves. No wonder that the old salts 
of the past generation clung tenaciously to their 
trusty wooden walls. 

As the naval nations of Europe were awaking to 
the necessity of protecting their fighting ships with 
iron, the great Civil War between the North and the 
South in the United States of America, and the first 
great fight between rival ironclads which took place 
early in 1 862, formed an emphatic object-lesson to 
the theorists of the Old World. For in that encounter 
the champion of the South was the Merrimac or MerHmac and 
Virginia, a clumsy exponent of the broadside system, M arch'i'862. 
while that of the North, the Monitor, was the first 
turret-vessel ever seen afloat. Neither gained any 
marked advantage over the other, but the claims of 
the turret system began from that moment to receive 
popular recognition. Still the inclination was largely 
in favour of vessels carrying their guns on the broad- 
side, and these were slowly produced with an ever- 
increasing tendency to enlarge the tonnage, to thicken 
the iron plating, and to make an effort to protect the 
weak bottom from the attacks of rams and torpedoes. 
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From four and a half inches the plating increased to 
five and a half, as in the Agincourt and her sister 
ships ; to six, as in the Bellerophon ; to eight, as in 
the Audacious ; to nine, as in the Hercules ; to eleven, 
as in the Teme'raire ; to twelve, as in the Alexandra 
— these being all broadside vessels though differing 
widely in detail. The under-water structure of the 
ships became subdivided into water-tight compart- 
ments, at first in small numbers, afterwards in a 
numerous array of cells ; the double bottom, first 
Bellerophon, exemplified in the Bellerophon, was introduced, by 

first ship with w hi cri the regular bottom of the ship was supple- 
double bottom. b . 

mented by an inner one with a space of some two 

feet between them ; then came the under-water 
armoured deck, by which the lower half of the ship 
was entirely cut off from the upper — a rigid iron 
deck from two to three inches thick, at some dis- 
tance below the water-line. Side by side with these 
changes in the structure the armament gradually 
altered from the long battery of many small guns to 
the short armoured citadel with a few heavy guns. 
The turret Meanwhile the turret-system was receiving atten- 

sysem. t j on ^ ^^ not tQ ^^ ^ggj-gg w h; c h its most ardent 

exponents demanded. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
state that in this system two heavy guns are enclosed 
in a circular turret plated with massive iron, which 
by its power of revolving enables them to be fired 
over either side and even ahead or astern, in marked 
contrast to the broadside system, which confines the 
lateral movement of the gun to the limits of a very 
narrow port. On the other hand, as these turrets are 
of immense weight, their number and that of the guns 
they shelter must necessarily be very limited. In 
deference to the representations of Captain Cowper 
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Coles, who, ever since the Russian war, had advocated 
the mounting of guns in turrets, and whose plans had 
been laid before the Admiralty long before the 
Monitor was heard of, a wooden ship of the line was 
cut down, plated with five-and-a-half inch iron, and 
fitted with four turrets, the foremost of which carried 
two guns, the others one gun each. This was the 
Royal Sovereign, and another vessel, the Prince 
Albert, was built of iron in a private yard and armed 
in a somewhat similar manner. But these vessels, 
being without masts and only designed for harbour 
defence, by no means satisfied the far-reaching ideas 
of Captain Coles. He insisted on the possibility of 
constructing a turret-vessel which should be capable 
of carrying an enormous spread of canvas, and which, 
in spite of a very low freeboard, should keep the sea 
in any weather. His persistency at last overcame 
the scruples of the Admiralty. They accepted his 
designs, placed them in the hands of Messrs. Laird 
of Birkenhead, and gave to Captain Coles the duty of 
overseeing the building of the ship. The vessel thus 
constructed was named the Captain, of nearly 8000 The Captain. 
tons ; she was plated with eight inches of iron on her 
sides, and carried two turrets from nine and a half to 
ten inches thick, each armed with two 2 5 -ton guns, 
throwing a shot of 600 lbs. weight. She was ship- 
rigged, her masts being tripods ; that is to say, the mast 
proper derived its main support from two rigid legs 
of wood, one on each side, thus avoiding the necessity 
for the fan-like spread of shrouds which would other- 
wise interfere with the fire of her guns. She was, 
however, fitted with a poop and forecastle, which had 
the effect of masking the bow and stern fire of her 
turrets, a loss which was but feebly compensated by 

L 
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mounting a 6-ton gun at each extremity ; and over 
her turrets from poop to forecastle ran a flying deck 
or fore-and-aft bridge, enabling the ship to be worked 
out of reach of the seas, which in rough weather 
swept clean over her -fighting deck, a trifle over six 
feet above the water-line. 

After being two years in building the Captain 
was floated out of dock on the 27th March 1869, 
in the presence of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and many other distinguished persons ; but not until 
more than a year afterwards, on the 30th April 
1870, was she put in commission by Captain Hugh 
T. Burgoyne, Y.C., Captain Coles, her inventor, also 
serving in her in order to observe her behaviour at 
sea. She carried 490 officers and men all told, 
and it was noticed and regarded by many of her 
crew as an ominous circumstance that, on first 
commissioning, her ensign was accidentally hoisted 
upside down. 

On the 22nd May, off Cape Finisterre, she joined 
the Channel Fleet, which included among other 
ironclads the Monarch, a rival ship to the Captain, 
embodying the Admiralty conception of a sea-going 
masted turret-ship with much higher freeboard. It 
is significant, however, that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty removed his own son, a young midship- 
man, from the Monarch and appointed him to the 
Captain. 

It was a matter of deep interest and of some 
anxiety how the latter ship would behave in a 
gale. The question was apparently not long left in 
doubt. A week after she* joined the fleet it came 
on to blow heavily. Her behaviour seemed entirely 
satisfactory and worthy of all confidence ; the ship 
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was remarkably steady, rolling easily but carrying 
her lee gunwale almost constantly under water, which 
from her very low freeboard was not unnatural. 
Her fighting capabilities appeared to be exceptionally 
good. After returning to England for some slight 
alterations she again joined the Channel Fleet, and 
with it proceeded to Gibraltar, her behaviour on all 
occasions appearing to bear out the character for 
sea-worthiness which she was already considered to 
have established. At Gibraltar she was the wonder 
and admiration of all who saw her, and when on 
the 2nd of September she sailed with her consorts 
for home few if any had any suspicion of the tragic 
fate which awaited her. Four days afterwards, on 
the 6th September, it came on to blow ; at 10 P.M. 
it was evident to all that it would be " a dirty night." The Captain 
The rest of the story is perhaps best gathered from |^ z ,^J ,h 
the narrative of Mr. James May, her gunner, the 1870. 
sole surviving officer of the ill-fated vessel. At 
midnight he awoke in his bunk to find the ship 
labouring heavily, and, in accordance with his con- 
stant habit, though anticipating no danger, he turned 
out, made his way along the lower deck, and thence 
into the after turret, to assure himself that the guns 
were properly secured. The ship was then under 
double-reefed topsails and foretopmast staysail, her 
fires banked, her engines not working. The men 
who had just been relieved from their watch on 
deck were turning in and loudly congratulating 
themselves on their good fortune in being down 
below. He had barely time to test the security of 
the guns before he felt the ship give such a heel 
as she had never given before ; short, sharp, impera- 
tive orders were heard from the upper deck, and 
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then, struck by a heavy sea on her weather-side, 
the ship lay right over on her beam-ends. -Dropping 
his lantern, he made a rush for the sighting-hole 
in the top of the turret, with great difficulty squeezed 
himself through, and was immediately swept away 
by the raging sea, in company with many of the 
watch on deck, among them Captain Burgoyne him- 
self. When he rose to the surface and could clear 
the water from his eyes, he saw the great ship 
floating bottom up. Her turrets must have at once 
fallen out, her boilers and furnaces come crashing 
from their beds, and numbers of her unhappy men 
must have been crushed to death under these and 
other terrible masses of machinery thus violently 
displaced. But even for those left uninjured within 
her there was no hope ; they were caught in a 
hideous trap from which there was absolutely no 
escape. Had any method of escape existed there 
was no time to take advantage of it, for, as well as 
can be gathered from the evidence of the few 
survivors, in five minutes from the moment of 
capsizing she disappeared. 

As Captain Burgoyne and the little group around 
him struggled wildly for life in the raging waters, 
right in the very midst of them came up from the 
depths to which the foundering ship had carried 
her the steam pinnace, bottom up. They clutched 
her, they hauled themselves up her slippery bottom 
and clung desperately to her keel, Captain Burgoyne, 
Mr. May, and six seamen, but their position was 
most precarious, and they were in momentary 
danger of being swept off. As if to add to the 
horror of the situation, the Inconstant frigate now 
passed them at a distance of about fifty yards, passed 
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them silent and unheeding, unable to discern them 
in the thick darkness or to hear their agonised cries 
for help through the roaring of the waves and the 
howling of the wind. Presently through the gloom 
a great black boat appeared bearing right down 
upon them — the Captain's second launch with fourteen 
men in her — rushing wildly before the wind and 
sea, but under no control. She shot up alongside, 
it was impossible to check her or heave a line, those 
on the bottom of the pinnace made a frantic jump, 
five of the eight caught her gunwale and were hauled 
in, but Captain Burgoyne was not among the number, 
nor was he ever seen again. Mr. May was now the 
only officer left alive. He took command of the 
launch ; she was lumbered up with a gig which had 
been stowed within her and with other heavy weights ; 
these were at once thrown overboard, not without 
great danger of capsizing her, and she was then 
brought head to wind to make an endeavour to 
search for/others who might still be battling for life 
amidst the billows. But as she came round a huge 
sea sweeping right over her hurled the bow-man 
clean out of the boat and filled her up almost to 
the thwarts. Hardly could she be kept afloat by 
pumping and bailing. There was now no thought 
of facing the sea, the only chance was to run before 
it, and even that was a matter of the greatest danger, 
since, in the fierce blasts which burst upon them, 
several of the oars were blown clean out of the 
men's hands, " flying through the air like pieces of 
straw," and the launch threatened to broach to every 
moment. Two boys and a petty officer lay washing 
about in the bottom of the boat, to all appearance 
at the point of death. For many hours the launch 
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surged through the angry waters, now flying along 
at a terrific pace on the storm-swept summit of a 
mighty wave, now lying dead and sluggish in the 
deep hollow trough of the sea, her drenched and 
shivering crew sighting at one time a large frigate, 
supposed to be the Bristol, which, like the Inconstant, 
passed them by unheeding. But as the dawn appeared 
the wind dropped, and at sunrise the wearied men 
found themselves some miles off Cape Finisterre, 
which was plainly in sight, with a gentle breeze in 
their favour. Making such poor apology for a sail 
as could be improvised from clothes and sail covers, 
for the sails themselves were not in the boat, they 
toiled manfully at their oars under a scorching sun 
until, about noon, with a heartfelt "Thank God," 
they stepped ashore at the little village of Finisterre 
in Corcubion Bay, seventeen men and one officer, 
the sole survivors of the 490 souls who twenty-four 
hours before had formed the picked crew of the 
smartest fighting ship in the British Navy. 

In the meanwhile consternation reigned in the 
Channel Fleet. As the daylight brightened signals 
were hurriedly exchanged among all the ships. 
Where was the Captain ? Who had seen her last ? 
No reassuring answer could be returned, and the 
fleet was ordered to retrace its course of the previous 
night and make anxious search for the missing 
ship. Soon ominous and unmistakable signs of a 
great disaster began to be observed : boats bottom 
up, a part of the spar-deck with a dead body lying 
on it, a table known to be Captain Burgoyne's, all 
told a melancholy and tragic story and left no hope for 
the safety of the ship. Dispatching the Inconstant at 
full speed to England with the dismal information, the 
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Admiral made search along the Spanish coast in the 
hope that at least a large number of the crew might 
have reached the shore in boats, and eventually dis- 
covered the small band of sad survivors at the village 
of Corcubion, some nine miles from Finisterre, 
whither they had made their toilsome way barefooted 
and almost naked. Taking them on board the 
Volage, he returned at once to Spithead, which was 
reached by the fleet on 12 th September. 

The horror of this great catastrophe had such an 
effect on the mind of the public that, loudly as they 
had before clamoured for a masted sea-going turret- 
ship on Captain Coles' principle, they now went to 
the opposite extreme, and regarded all turret-ships 
as untrustworthy at sea. But the principle of the 
turret was too valuable to be abandoned, though for 
some time it was applied to vessels only intended 
for coast defence. Gradually the distrust died Mastless turret- 
away; it was recognised that the use of masts and sups- 
sails must be abandoned in vessels of low freeboard, 
but that these might yet be built capable of keeping 
the sea in the Channel and the Mediterranean. 
Consequently the Devastation was designed with 
largely increased protection, with very heavy arma- 
ment, and with but one stumpy iron mast for signal- 
ling purposes. The armour on her side was twelve 
inches in thickness, that on her two turrets fourteen, 
and her offensive powers were represented by her ram 
and by four guns of thirty-five tons each, throwing a 
shot of some 700 lbs. weight. The Devastation and 
her sister ship the Thunderer went to sea, encountered 
heavy weather, and proved themselves safe but 
uncomfortable vessels, their accommodation being 
cramped and ill ventilated. By this time confidence 
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in the sea-going turret-vessel was restored, and the 
desire to supplement their steam-power by that of 
sails was again apparent ; people were recognising 
the fact that the Monarch, with full sail-power but 
with a higher freeboard than that of the Captain, 
was still safe and sea-worthy. 

A gigantic step was now taken in the production The inflexible. 
of the Inflexible, of 11,880 tons, a huge coffer-dam 
carrying amidships a rectangular armoured tower 
rising ten feet above the water-line, plated with two 
feet of iron and crowned with two turrets eighteen 
inches thick, each armed with two 8 i-ton guns, and so 
placed that both turrets can concentrate their fire at 
the same moment right ahead or right astern. As 
each shot from her four guns weighs some 1 700 lbs., 
her broadside is tremendous. The iron tower rests 
on the under-water armoured deck, and as the thin 
and unprotected side of the ship is carried up level 
with the top of the tower, in outward appearance the 
Inflexible is simply an armoured turret-vessel with 
fairly high freeboard, while in reality every portion of 
her above the water-line, except the iron tower, might 
easily be pierced by the weakest gun afloat. Her 
compartments number 135; she has forty -eight 
distinct sets of steam-engines, and as an amusing 
illustration of the struggle in men's minds between 
" masts " and " no masts," she was at first rigged as a 
brig, her iron masts being so fitted that in case of 
action they might be thrown bodily overboard. They 
might as well have been thrown overboard on the 
first day of her commission. The Inflexible also 
marked another step in advance in the growth 
of defensive power, her sides being protected with 
wrought-iron armour, as in all former ships, but her 
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turrets • with composite plates, the outside face of 
which consists of hard but brittle steel, the inner 
portion of comparatively soft but tough wrought- 
iron. The superior resistance of the composite plate 
enabled constructors to diminish the thickness and 
consequently the weight of the armour. By this 
time the single screw had given place to twin pro- 
pellers, and the paramount importance of speed was 
gaining clearer recognition. 

The Inflexible was rightly regarded as a giant in 
her offensive powers, while the thickness of her 
armour has never been surpassed, but around her 
method of construction a fierce controversy arose, 
her detractors declaring that any serious injury to 
her great expanse of unarmoured hull would cause 
her to capsize, and she is still looked upon with 
suspicion. Her design, however, with some modifi- 
cations, was repeated in several other ships on a 
smaller scale. 

Next in order came the Admiral class, five in The Admiral 
number, slightly smaller than the Inflexible, built of class " 
steel instead of iron, of greater speed, and armoured 
over a dangerously small area with composite plates. 
They carry four heavy guns, no longer mounted in 
turrets but firing in pairs over the top of pear-shaped 
barbettes open to the air above, and a few lighter 
guns mounted on the broadside. In one of their 
number, the Benbow, the heavy guns are reduced to 
two monsters, one in each barbette, and attaining the 
colossal weight of 1 1 1 tons each. It will be noticed 
that the early turret-vessels were only armed with a 
very small number of very heavy guns, and that their 
plating was designed to give them protection in the 
vital parts when in action with vessels similarly 
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equipped. But in the science of gun-building men 
were making strides far greater than those of the 
armour-plate manufacturers. Since the time of 
Lancaster and his oval-bored gun the art of rifling 
had been perfected. Armstrong, Whitworth, Krupp, 
Vavasseur, and a host of other inventors were eagerly 
competing against each other. Muzzle-loading was 
at last abandoned ; breech-loading took its place ; 
in the breech-loading gun of 1 1 1 tons, throwing a 
shot of 1 800 lbs. weight, and capable of piercing a 
far greater thickness of armour than is carried by 
any ship afloat, finality has apparently been reached 
in the British Navy, and the tendency now is to 
limit the heavy gun to a weight of about fifty tons. 

But in the meantime the ingenuity of the gun- 
builder was exerted in other directions than that of 
mere weight. Machine guns capable of projecting 
600 small shots a minute were designed to destroy 
the torpedo boats, which now threatened the great 
ironclad with a new and terrible mode of attack ; "and 
quick-firing guns, throwing projectiles which fifty 
years ago would have been considered enormous, 
menaced with a stream of deadly shell the un- 
arnioured bulk of the battleship. Though unable 
to equal the small machine guns in rapidity of fire, 
Quick-firing the 6-inch quick-firing gun is capable of hurling 
seven 100-lb. shot into the air in such quick succes- 
sion that at long range the first will not have, reached 
its mark before the seventh has left the muzzle ; in 
other words, there will be seven 100-lb. shot in the 
air from the same gun at the same moment. These 
guns now began to be mounted in battleships as 
supplementary to the great guns, at first without 
any shelter for their crews beyond the feeble pro- 
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tection of the ship's side, but presently the central 
battery which carried them was protected by thinner 
armour which, though it cannot keep out the heavier 
projectiles, may still secure the guns' crews from the 
continuous hail of the quick-firers of the enemy. 

The aim of naval construction now is to produce 
a ship which shall combine the fire of a few very 
heavy and consequently slow-firing guns, sometimes 
closed up in turrets, sometimes openly displayed 
over barbettes, with that of a powerful central battery 
of quick -firing guns affording fairly trustworthy 
shelter to the guns' crews. 

With the Admiral class also a new principle was 
introduced — that of building as it were regiments of 
ships, each ship the exact counterpart, in all essen- 
tials, of the others of its class, so that at any moment 
a fleet might be formed of vessels of similar size, 
similar draught, similar fighting power, similar speed, 
capable of manoeuvring together with absolute 
unanimity of action. Thus the Admiral class has 
been followed by that known as the Royal Sovereign 
class, a group of seven vessels of about 14,000 tons, 
capable of a speed of seventeen knots, armed with 
four heavy guns of sixty -seven tons mounted in 
barbettes and ten 6-inch quick-firers. Identical with 
these, save that her guns are enclosed in turrets, is 
the Hood, 

Close upon this group comes that called the 
Majestic class, nine ships of nearly 15,000 tons, of 
equal speed with the last-named group, and with 
somewhat similar but increased secondary armament ; 
while the Renown, a. considerably smaller but slightly 
swifter vessel, is to be accompanied by five sisters of 
nearly equal dimensions and fighting power. The 
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The Formid- Formidable represents another regiment of eight 
able class. vessels of exactly 15.000 tons, the Albemarle a 

The Albemarle J J ' ' 

class. group of six ships of 14,000, while the King 

l Edward g VH Edward VII. will be followed by seven consorts of 
class. no less than 16,350 tons; nor does it seem that 

even then finality has been reached. Armour-plates 
are now exposed to a process known by the name 
of its inventor, Harvey, whereby their power of 
resistance has been enormously increased, thereby 
allowing the thickness and weight of the plate to be 
correspondingly reduced ; but already this system is 
giving way to a still more powerful method employed 
by Mr. Krupp. 

In a work like this it is impossible to enter into 
detailed accounts of individual ships differing materi- 
ally in construction and armament. Thus the details 
of the double-turreted ships Nile and Trafalgar, of 
the single-turret vessel Sanspareil, with her ill-fated 
sister the Victoria, of the unique and extraordinary 
torpedo ram Polyphemus, and many others must be 
sought for in the pages of the Naval Annual, to 
which incomparable work students must also be 
referred for descriptions of the countless cruisers, 
" protected " or otherwise, the torpedo gunboats, the 
destroyers, and other vessels which now form the 
British Navy. 



CHAPTER IX 

Modern British ships in action — The Shah and the Huascar — The 
Bombardment of Alexandria. 

SINCE the commencement of the ironclad era only 
two actions have been fought by British ships which 
have thrown any light upon the many problems 
which encompass the new order — the first an action 
in which two entirely unprotected British vessels 
fought without result against a small ironclad turret- 
ship, the second in which a powerful British fleet of 
ironclads bombarded successfully the fortifications of 
Alexandria. The former incident, though of little 
real value as an object-lesson, presents many points 
of interest to the general reader. 

In the month of May 1877 the Republic of Peru The Skak and 
was threatened by one of the many revolutions ^Z^ H ^i ar ' 
which constantly disturb that restless and ill- 1877- 
organised country. One Don Nicolas Pierola, a 
Peruvian of some position, dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the then President, raised the standard 
of revolt, and, failing to gain over the army to his 
cause, seized the principal vessel of the Peruvian 
navy, a small ironclad turret-ship named the Huascar; 
and steamed out of Callao roads in the night. The 
vessel of which he had thus gained possession was 

M 
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of little over noo tons, was armed with two 300- 
pounder Armstrong guns in a single turret, and was 
protected by only four-and-a-half inch armour on 
her sides and five-and-a-half on her turret. Pro- 
ceeding down the coast, he endeavoured by per- 
suasion or threat to induce the various Peruvian 
ports to espouse his cause, but in every instance he 
met with contemptuous refusal, occasionally backed 
up by cannon-shot from the fortifications. Finding 
no friendly harbour in which to lie secure and mature 
his schemes of revolt, he was obliged to keep the sea, 
and even there he was not free from danger, since 
the remainder of the Peruvian fleet had been dis- 
patched to overtake and capture him. The Huascar, 
though an admirable little fighting ship, was of 
extremely limited capacity for stowage, and very 
soon the supply of coal began to run short. The 
whole coast was closed to him, the pillage of coal 
stores ashore, even if possible, would only serve to set 
popular opinion against him. Coal, however, he must 
have, since the Huascar had no sail-power. There 
remained but one course open to him — the stoppage 
of trading-vessels at sea^and the forcible removal of 
coals from them. 

Necessity knows no law : the deed was done, and 
presently a barque flying British colours hurried 
into Callao, loudly complaining of outrage upon the 
high-seas inflicted by the Huascar. She was no 
longer the representative of a revolution, she was 
simply an ironclad pirate vessel. 

Admiral de Horsey, the British commander-in- 
chief in those waters, flying his flag in the Shah, 
made strong representations through the British 
Minister at Lima to the Peruvian Government. 
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They replied that they regretted the circumstance, 
but that their fleet had as yet been unable to capture 
the rebel ironclad. Upon this Admiral de Horsey 
intimated that he should take it upon himself to 
hunt her down and, if necessary, reduce her to 
submission by force. Accordingly he sailed on a 
cruise for that purpose, taking with him the Amethyst, 
a wooden corvette carrying fourteen 64-pounders. 
His own flag-ship, the Shah, was of 6000 tons, 
entirely unprotected by armour, but armed with two 
1 2 -ton guns, throwing shot of 250 lbs. weight, 
sixteen 6^-ton guns, and eight 64-pounders. As 
her two 12-ton guns were credited with the power 
of piercing eight inches of armour at 2000 yards, it 
will be seen that, though her defensive power was 
nil, her power of offence was considerable, the 
Huascar nowhere opposing more than five and a half 
inches of armour to her attack, and that only on her 
one turret. 

On the 29th May, in the afternoon, the rebel 
ironclad was sighted at some distance off the town 
' of Ylo, a little to the north of Arica, and the two 
British ships at once got up full steam and prepared 
for action. A summons to surrender sent by boat 
from the British flag-ship was treated with contempt, 
and at the expiration of the short time given for 
consideration by Admiral de Horsey the Shah 
opened fire. It was at once returned, and then the 
fight began — a fight between one little vessel of 
1 100 tons, eleven-knot speed, and two guns manned 
by a scratch crew of ill-disciplined men, against two 
ships of 6000 and 2000 tons, of sixteen and thirteen 
knots respectively, and mounting together forty 
guns, whose crews were in the highest state of 
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training and discipline. Looked at thus it would 
seem as if the advantage lay all on our side, but it 
must be remembered that the Huascar -was protected 
by armour, thin though it was, and that, her upper 
deck being but three feet above the water-line, she 
presented a very small target at which to fire. She 
was manoeuvred with considerable skill. Drawing 
little more than half the amount of water required 
by the Shah, she took an inshore position, continually 
placing herself in a line with the little town of Ylo, 
so that the British ships dared not fire for fear of 
injuring that place, and offering only her bow to the 
aim of the British gunners. These swept her deck 
continually with a hail of shot and shell, destroying 
her light upper works, perforating her funnel, and 
effectually preventing her men from manning some 
small guns mounted on her upper deck ; but it was 
known that the guns of the Amethyst and the eight 
similar ones of the Shah were useless against armour- 
plates, and the fire of the smaller British ship was 
only useful to confuse the aim and distract the 
attention of the crew of the rebel ship. The two 
300-pounders in the turret of the Huascar fired very 
slowly and inaccurately, and in spite of the great 
bulk of the Shah neither she nor her consort were 
ever hulled. But it was from the ram of the turrets 
vessel that the greatest danger was experienced, the 
Shah being forced to keep her engines going at full 
speed, lest, ere she could gather way, her slower but 
far handier antagonist should take her at a disadvan- 
tage and ram her while in the act of turning. 

After two hours, the Huascar having drawn clear 
of the shoals, the Shah made an effort to reduce the 
range and bring her heavy guns to bear at compara- 
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tively close quarters, but the Huascar evaded her 
and again sought the shelter of the shallower water. 
As she did so the Shah discharged at her a White- 
head torpedo, the only occasion on which a British 
ship has ever attempted the use of this weapon in 
anger ; but it was fired too late, the Huascar was 
already presenting her stern to the enemy and was 
steaming off at a speed of eleven knots, while the 
torpedo discharged at her was one of an ' early 
pattern, only capable of making nine. It is needless 
to say that it failed to overtake her. Thick weather 
now came on and darkness was closing in, and the 
Huascar, taking advantage of these circumstances, 
slipped off to Arica, where, finding the rest of the 
Peruvian fleet lying at anchor, she surrendered herself 
to them. Though the Shah had fired 241 shots at 
her and the Amethyst 190, and though her bridge 
and upper works had suffered severely, only one 
projectile had pierced her armour. This had struck 
her just above the water-line aft, where the plating 
was only three and a half inches thick, had burst in 
the backing, and had killed one man and wounded 
three others — the only loss she sustained. 

Pierola's wild attempt at revolution had ap- 
parently ended in utter failure. But mark the sequel. 
The Peruvian press took up the matter in a shriek 
of hysterical exaggeration. It was a dastardly out- 
rage by English ships upon the Peruvian flag. The 
fact that Pierola was in arms against his own 
government was utterly forgotten. The two British 
ships were represented as ironclads of the largest 
size, and the little Huascar was asserted to have 
sunk them both. Pierola was a paladin, his officers 
and men were heroes : in a few weeks the tide of 
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popular enthusiasm swept in one irresistible wavs 
over the land, and presently all the courts of Europe, 
that of St. James' included, were in diplomatic 
relationship with His Excellency Don Nicolas Pierola, 
sometime Rebel and Pirate, but now President of 
the Republic of Peru. And at Arica, over the 
grave of the ill-fated Peruvian marine, the sole victim 
of the encounter, there still stands a monument with 
this simple inscription, "Asesinado por los Ingleses"! 
Bombardment The only other action in which the modern 

of Alexandria, ti •.• t i • i i_ j • • i_ L 

nth July 188s. British warship has been engaged in serious combat 
is, as previously stated, the bombardment of Alex- 
andria in 1882. 

In that year Egypt was thrown into confusion 
by an outburst of revolution, having for its object 
the release of the country from the dual control 
which France and England had established over it, 
in view of the financial ruin with which the vast 
expenditure of Ismail Pasha had threatened it. 
Ismail had been deposed, and his eldest son Tewfik, 
being placed by the two Powers on his father's 
throne, co-operated with his protectors in their plans 
for the benefit of the country. But at last his 
Minister of War, Arabi Pasha, taking advantage of 
the growing dislike to the interference of foreigners, 
became the acknowledged head of a -national party 
whose cry was " Egypt for the Egyptians," and, 
dominating his master the Khedive, made himself 
practically a military dictator. 

The dispatch of English and French fleets to 
Alexandria, instead of overawing the national party, 
as had been intended, only served to excite their 
indignation and rouse them to acts of violence, and 
riots followed in which many foreign residents were 
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massacred in the streets. Meanwhile Arabi set to 
work to strengthen the fortifications of Alexandria, 
to enable him to bid defiance to the combined fleet, 
and even proposed to block up the harbour in order 
that the men-of-war then lying there might be 
caught in a trap. The French admiral, being 
ordered by his government to refrain from any 
actively coercive measures, withdrew his fleet, and 
the British admiral, Sir Beauchamp Seymour, was 
left to face the situation single-handed. He did 
not hesitate. He demanded that the works should 
be discontinued and the fortifications dismantled, a 
demand to which Arabi vouchsafed no satisfactory 
answer. It was evident that if our influence in 
Egypt was to be maintained an appeal must be 
made to force. 

The defences of Alexandria consisted of some 
eight principal forts extending for about nine miles, • 
from Fort Marabout on the west to Fort Silsileh on 
the east, and mounting thirty-seven rifled guns, 182 
smooth-bores, and thirty-one mortars. Some of the 
rifled guns were of large size, and, of the smooth- 
bores, ten were 500-pounders, such as the Americans 
were in the habit of mounting in their " monitors," 
and to which they attributed a power of " racking " 
armour-plates which the elongated projectiles of 
rifled guns did not possess. The fleet with which 
Admiral Seymour proposed to engage these forts 
consisted of eight ironclads, 1 carrying eighty-three 
guns, and six small gunboats. Many of the British 
guns, notably the four 81 -ton guns of the Inflexible, 
were far heavier than any which the Egyptians 

1 The Invincible (flag), Inflexible, Monarch, Temiraire, Alex- 
andra, Sultan, Superb, and Penelope. 
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could bring against them, but it must be remembered 
that, of the eight ships, five, being broadside vessels, 
could only bring half their guns to bear at one time. 
Moreover, with the exception of the Inflexible the 
plating of all the ships was vulnerable by the heavy 
rifled guns of the Egyptians. Had Alexandria 
been defended by a complete system of submarine 
mines or fixed torpedoes, the task of the British fleet 
would undoubtedly have been a very serious one, 
but fortunately, although an abundant supply of 
these is said to have existed in store, Arabi failed to 
avail himself of them. 

At sunset on the ioth July it was still uncertain 
whether Arabi would yield at the last moment, but 
the activity of the troops about the fortifications 
seemed to forbid the indulgence of any such hope. 

At 9 P.M. the flag-ship and the Monarch, the only 
two ships still at anchor in the harbour, got quietly 
under way, and, with all lights extinguished lest they 
should draw upon them the fire of the forts, made 
their difficult way out round the breakwater and 
joined the rest of the fleet, which already lay 
expectant outside. As they slowly and cautiously 
groped their way out the harbour light was suddenly 
extinguished, showing that their movements were 
jealously watched, and that by no friendly eye. At 
4.30 the next morning the order was given to 
prepare for action — an order received by officers 
and men with deep satisfaction, since all felt that 
the time for diplomacy was already past. As the 
glasses swept the shore it was evident that the 
Egyptians were no less ready than the British, since 
the men could be clearly seen standing to their guns. 
But a little after five o'clock the Helicon dispatch 
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vessel was observed approaching at full speed, with 
a signal flying to the effect that she had officials on 
board bearing a communication from Arabi to the 
British admiral. Braced as all in the British fleet 
were for combat, the news caused little less than 
consternation. But there was no need for such a 
feeling. The dispatch of the Egyptian leader could 
only have been intended to gain time, since in 
answer to our demand for the total dismantling of 
the forts he offered to dismount three guns. Such 
an offer was little less than a veiled insult, and the 
admiral refused to entertain it for a moment. A 
general feeling of relief was experienced when it 
was known that recourse was to be had to the 
arbitrament of war, and the Helicon was seen to 
move off. 

Time having been allowed for the return of the 
officials to the shore, at 7 A.M. the Alexandra, in 
obedience to a signal from the flag-ship, flung down 
the gage of battle by firing a solitary gun, and 
presently the whole fleet commenced independent 
firing, provoking an immediate response from the 
Egyptian gunners, who were apparently no less eager 
for the fight than our own men. From west to east 
the forts run in the following order : Marabout, 
Meks, Kamaria, Oom el Kubeba, Saleh Aga, Ras el 
Tin, Adda, Pharos, Silsileh. Of these by far the 
more powerful were, in the order named, Ras el Tin, 
with its supporting lines, eighty guns ; Pharos, forty- 
nine guns ; Meks, forty guns ; Adda, twenty-four 
guns, and consequently it was against these that our 
attack was principally directed. At the commence- 
ment of the fight three ships, the Alexandra, Superb, 
and Sultan, engaged the Ras el Tin batteries, while 
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the rest of the fleet bombarded those of Meks and 
the adjoining forts, the greater number of the ships 
remaining under way at first but afterwards anchor* 
ing in order to assist the aim of their gunners. To 
the gunboats was assigned the task of silencing Fort 
Marabout. 

It was the first time that a British fleet had 
brought monster guns to bear in action, and at once 
the drawbacks of the huge charges of powder em- 
ployed were apparent, the ships being so enveloped 
in enormous masses of thick white smoke that, 
though they might themselves be invisible to the 
enemy, they were quite unable to take aim at the 
narrow embrasures of the Egyptian forts. Again 
and again it was necessary to cease filing in order to 
allow the smoke to disperse, and each time after this 
object had been attained the first broadside dis- 
charged once more totally obscured the line of hostile 
batteries. Midshipmen were sent into the tops to 
observe from that elevation the direction of the shells, 
but even with this assistance the firing of the fleet 
was carried on at a great disadvantage. Meanwhile 
the Egyptians fought their guns with great pertinacity 
and a very considerable degree of accuracy ; but in 
no single case did they succeed in penetrating the 
armour of their opponents. The Alexandra was 
struck sixty times, but not seriously injured ; the 
Inflexible' s large area of unprotected side suffered 
severely ; the Sultan, Invincible, and Superb were 
considerably dented in their plates ; the Monarch 
and Te'me'raire were untouched. At about 10.30 
A.M. the great forts of Meks and Ras el Tin were 
nearly silenced, allowing the ships to concentrate 
their efforts upon Adda, Pharos, and other batteries. 
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At i P.M. Oom el Kubeba ceased firing, and at the 
same time a boat from the flag-ship manned by twelve 
men under command of Lieutenant Bradford pushed 
off to destroy the guns in Fort Meks, lest they should 
again open fire. Swimming through the heavy surf 
which threatened the destruction of their boat, they 
gallantly entered the furt, which, for all they knew, 
might have been swarming with men, and, finding it 
deserted, they burst the guns with charges of gun- 
cotton, and eventually regained their ship uninjured. 
At 2 P.M. a shell from the Superb blew up the maga- 
zine at Adda and reduced the fort to ruins. At 
2.30 Pharos succumbed to the fire of the Inflexible, 
Te'me'raire, and Superb, and by 3 P.M. silence reigned 
along the whole length of the Egyptian fortifications. 
The gunners of Fort Marabout had been driven 
from their guns by the fire of the gunboats, notably 
by that of the Condor, which, under the plucky 
direction of Lord Charles Beresford, engaged the 
fort at closest range, eliciting from Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour that signal of " Well done, Condor " which 
has ever since been associated with the name of her 
gallant commander. The total loss in the British 
fleet amounted to six killed and twenty-five wounded ; 
that of the Egyptians has never been ascertained, 
but it must have been very considerable, the accuracy 
of our fire being such that many of the guns were 
dismounted, while the remainder were so choked up 
with debris that it was impossible to fire them. 
With the subsequent events, the destruction of 
Alexandria by the mob, its occupation by a British 
naval brigade, the dispatch of a British army and 
the consequent battle of Tel-el-Kebir, this work 
has nothing to do. Since the bombardment ol 
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Alexandria the British fleet has been called upon 
to take part in no great naval operation in time 
of war, and there remain but few details to be 
recorded which will be found of interest to the 
general reader. 



CHAPTER X 



The Whitworth gun — Armstrong's system — Trial between the Glatton 
and Hotspur — Breech-loading — Torpedoes — The Harvey — The 
Whitehead — The Brennan — The ram in action. 



The Whit- 
worth gun. 



Armstrong's 
system. 



It has been previously related how Mr. Lancaster 
made the first practical step in England towards 
the rifling of great guns. Other inventors quickly 
followed, and among them the names of Whitworth 
and Armstrong came prominently forward, the former 
advancing in the direction indicated by Lancaster, 
the latter working on the lines of the Minie" rifle. 
The Whitworth gun was still a muzzle-loader, but 
the oval bore adopted by Lancaster was now replaced 
by one of hexagonal form, each side twisting sharply 
from breech to muzzle, while the projectile, of unusual 
length, had six equal sides corresponding exactly 
with those of the bore and fitting with as great 
accuracy as is compatible with easy loading at the 
muzzle. Remarkably good results were obtained 
from these guns. But in the meantime Armstrong 
had made a still greater step forward. He abandoned 
muzzle-loading. His gun, built up of coils of 
wrought-iron, had its bore thickly scored with small, 
shallow, sharp-edged grooves, while his projectile, 
inserted at the breech and tightly fitting, was coated 
with lead into which the sharp edges of the grooves 
bit as the shot traversed their length. 
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This method was now adopted by the Government, 
and guns throwing shot of 20, 40, and 120 pounds' 
weight were supplied to sea-going ships. But it 
was soon seen that the new invention had serious 
drawbacks. Compared with the old simple muzzle- 
loader the system was complicated ; accidents took 
place ; the method of closing the breech by a wedge 
or " vent piece " was untrustworthy ; the vent pieces 
frequently split or jammed; and with the 120- 
pounder the shot proved too strong for the lead 
coating and stripped it off in its passage down the 
gun. Breech -loading was quickly discredited ; we 
reverted to muzzle-loading. 

And now we adopted a system of rifling which, 
though free from the defects of its predecessor, was 
still as far removed from perfection as ever. It 
consisted of scoring the bore of the gun with five or 
more broad shallow grooves, while the shot was fitted 
with an equal number of rows of bronze studs so 
placed as to engage with the grooves. The gun 
itself consisted of a hard steel tube over which coils 
or jackets of wrought-iron were placed while red-hot, 
shrinking when they cooled so as to hold the steel 
tube in an unyielding grip. This grip in some cases 
was so tense as to sensibly reduce the diameter of 
the tube. The great gun now rapidly grew in size, 
and weapons of twelve, eighteen, twenty-five, thirty- 
five, and thirty-eight tons' weight were produced, 
throwing shot of 250, 400, 600, 700, and 800 lbs. 
respectively. But, as has been hinted, the system 
was unsatisfactory. The shot not fitting with perfect- 
accuracy into the bore of the gun allowed a con- 
siderable escape of powder-gas ere it left the muzzle ; 
the rotation of the shot was very irregular ; its flight 
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was very uncertain ; shot were even seen to turn 
over as they flew ; the penetration fell short of that 
which was expected. 

In the year 1872 the Admiralty determined on an Trial between 
experiment designed to solve several problems with f^mtlpur, 
regard to the defensive properties of armour-plates 5th July 1872. 
and the offensive powers of heavy guns. This 
experiment was neither more nor less than a duel 
between two ironclads. The two vessels selected 
for this purpose were the Glatton, a coast-defence 
turret-vessel of 49 10 tons, mounting two 12-inch 
2 5 -ton guns in a single revolving turret, and the 
Hotspur, a vessel of somewhat similar construction, 
slightly smaller than the Glatton, and armed with 
one 25 -ton gun revolving within a fixed turret 
pierced by four ports. This gun is scheduled as 
capable of penetrating I3"3S inches of wrought-iron 
at a distance of 1000 yards. The turret of the 
Glatton is clad with fourteen inches of iron on its 
fighting front and 12-inch plates elsewhere, backed 
by fifteen and seventeen inches of teak respectively, 
and further supported by an inner skin of iron 
amounting to one and a half inches in thickness. 
The turret of the Hotspur was much weaker, but in 
the trial which ensued this fact did not come into 
consideration. 

For the purposes of the experiment both vessels 
were sent round to Portland, and there the Glatton was 
firmly secured close to the inner side of the break- 
water, while the Hotspur was moored head and stern 
at a distance of only 200 yards from her, the space 
being most carefully measured with a lead line. 

A large canvas target with six bulls' -eyes was 
erected on the deck of the Glatton, while other bulls'- 

N 
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eyes were painted on the turret itself, indicating the 
points which it was specially desirable to strike. 

The day appointed for the trial — the 5 th July 
1872 — was absolutely perfect for such an experiment. 
Not a breath of wind blurred the glassy surface of 
the water : the two vessels were as motionless as the 
breakwater itself. Every precaution was taken to 
secure the best results. The best marksman in the 
Excellent was employed to fire the gun, which was 
previously warmed, in order to ensure uniformity of 
temperature in the powder -chamber. Four trial 
shots were first fired at the canvas target. Not one 
of them hit the spot at which it was aimed ! The 
fifth shot was then fired at the turret itself. It 
missed it altogether. Two more shots at long intervals 
were discharged at the turret. Neither of these hit 
the bull's-eye aimed at, but they succeeded in striking 
the turret in other places, the second attacking the 
foot of the turret where it rises from the deck. 
Both failed to penetrate to the interior. The first 
shot pierced the iron plating and bored its way for 
four inches into the teak backing, breaking up as it 
did so ; the second penetrated about thirteen inches 
into the plating and then rebounded, leaving a clean 
round hole in the armour. Though the turret was 
somewhat shaken, its inner skin bulged, and some 
bolts and nuts rudely displaced, its fighting powers 
were unimpaired, as was presently seen when the 
Glatton cast off her moorings, steamed out to sea, 
revolved her wounded turret, and fired her guns. 
The rest of the programme, which included a shot at 
the glacis on which the turret rests, the Glatton 
being inclined for that purpose, was abandoned, and 
the trial came to an end with many useful lessons 
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with regard to the details of turret-construction, and 
with a very great feeling among artillerists that the 
method of rifling adopted in the British Navy left 
very much to be desired. 

The Woolwich authorities now set to work to 
remedy as far as possible the defective flight of the 
projectile, and a " gas check," consisting of a saucer 
of thick copper, affixed to the base of the shot and 
expanding under the pressure of the powder-gas, as 
did the hollow base of the rifle bullet, considerably 
improved its velocity and accuracy. But they were 
still unwilling to recognise the truth, already accepted 
by other countries, that the day of the muzzle-loader 
was over. The simplicity of the old method over- 
balanced all the advantages of the more complicated 
system. They emphasised their opinion by producing 
gigantic muzzle-loading guns of eighty tons' weight, 
four of which were mounted in the turrets of the 
Inflexible. Now, however, the studs, which were 
found liable to be shorn right through as the shot 
traversed the gun, gave place to copper bands, while 
the bore was once more scored with a multitude of 
small grooves, whose sharp edges bit upon the bands. 
The 80-ton gun throws a shot of from 1700 to 
1 800 lbs. weight. 

But the muzzle-loader was doomed. The 80- 
ton gun was the last of the race. The French 
method of breech-loading was at last unwillingly Breech-loading 
adopted — a method in which the breech of the gun finally adopted. 
is closed by a screw plug of solid steel, with the 
threads of each screw so cut away or " interrupted " 
that one straight push drives the plug home, while 
a quarter of a turn locks it fast. The projectile 
is furnished with a driving-band, and, as in the 
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80 -ton gun, is rotated by the sharp edges of 
numerous small grooves. At the same time the 
material of the gun also underwent a change, the 
wrought-iron jackets being abandoned and steel 
coils taking their place, with a great increase of 
power to the gun. 

The plunge once taken, we set to work to supply 
our modern ships with the new weapons. Guns of 
twenty-two, twenty-nine, forty-five, and sixty-seven 
tons were turned out as rapidly as the altered con- 
ditions of manufacture would permit. As the tale 
of the muzzle-loaders reached its climax in the 
80 -ton gun, so has that of the breech-loaders 
in the gun of 1 1 1 tons. We almost overshot the 
mark. Terrific and conclusive as its blow would 
be, so huge a weapon has many drawbacks. No 
ship can carry more than two such guns ; their fire 
is necessarily slow ; the armour which they are 
designed to attack is of so small an area as to be 
difficult to hit ; the unarmoured side of the enemy 
is more vulnerable to smaller guns, and the " life " 
ot the monster gun is limited to seventy-five rounds. 
The general feeling of the navy now is that a few 
heavy guns of not more than fifty tons, reinforced by 
a considerable battery of quick-firing weapons, form 
the most serviceable armament for our battle-ships. 

The latest development in gun-building curiously 
illustrates the truth of the remark that history repeats 
itself. The guns mounted in our more recent battle- 
ships are formed of a steel tube which derives the 
necessary strength from coils of steel wire bound 
thickly round it. Among the curiosities of our 
arsenals there still exist ancient cannon, the bore of 
which is formed of a thin iron tube, stoutly served 
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round with rope-yarn to enable it to withstand the 
pressure of the explosion within. 

These new wire guns show a vast advance both 
in offensive power and range. That of forty-six tons 
is capable of piercing at iooo yards a thickness of 
wrought- iron greater than that credited to the 
80 -ton muzzle-loader, while a projectile from a 
22-ton gun of this character has attained a range 
of twelve miles, reaching during its passage through 
the air an elevation of three miles, a height equal to 
that of Mont Blanc. 

Some mention has already been made of the 
quick-firing guns which form the secondary battery 
of all recent war-vessels, and which are capable of 
being fired with careful aim eight times in a minute. 
These are supplemented by a number of machine 
guns of much smaller size, designed to discharge a 
withering hail of small shell at the torpedo boats of 
the enemy. Such are the weapons bearing the 
names of Gardner, Nordenfelt, and Hotchkiss, some 
of which have achieved a delivery of 600 shots a 
minute ; and the acme of mechanical ingenuity 
seems almost to have been reached in the automatic 
gun of Mr. Maxim, which, once discharged, continues 
to load and fire itself without any assistance from 
man until the supply of ammunition is exhausted. 
The torpedo. Guns have been carried on board ship in some 

form or another since the reign of Edward III., but 
the latest and most deadly weapon furnished to the 
modern battle-ship finds no counterpart- in ancient 
history. The automobile torpedo is essentially a 
modern weapon. Readers of this work will recollect 
how the Russians attempted to bar their channels 
with a rude form of fixed torpedo which was known 
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as an " infernal machine." This practically was a 
failure, but the idea was too valuable to be set aside. 
The American Civil War brought it into special 
prominence, improved, and advanced it. From being 
a fixed mine dependent on actual contact with an 
enemy's ship for its explosion, it soon was connected 
by electric wires with a position on shore, whence 
it could be fired when the enemy was seen to be 
within its radius of action. Next, impatient of wait- 
ing for the ship to come to the mine, the inventor 
sought to bring the mine to the ship. This was 
done by rigging out over the bows of a steam launch 
a long pole with a case of gunpowder at the end, 
which could be exploded either by contact or by an 
electric spark. In this way the Albemarle, a Con- 
federate ram which had inflicted much damage on 
the Federal ships, was sunk by a Northern launch 
under command of Lieutenant Cushing, while lying 
quietly at her moorings, apparently secured from 
such attack by a pen of logs. The ordinary steam 
launch being found too noisy and too easy of obser- 
vation, rude and unscientifically devised submarine 
boats called Davids were constructed to carry the 
torpedo and avoid the eyes of the anxious watchers 
in the enemy's blockading fleet. Such a boat, after 
sinking and drowning nearly all her crew on three 
separate occasions while on trial, at last succeeded 
in blowing up the Housatonic, a Federal vessel block- 
ading Charleston, but sank with her victim, and was 
found by- divers at the end of the war with the 
skeletons of her crew still within her. 

But something more was now demanded of the 
torpedo. It was desired to adapt it for the use of 
ships on the high-seas ; the launches and submarine 
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The Harvey 
torpedo. 



The White- 
head torpedo. 



boats could only operate in the smooth water of 
harbours and estuaries. It was with this object that 
the Harvey towing-torpedo was designed. It had 
its origin in the "otter," a contrivance for carrying 
fishing-lines far out into a stream without the aid of 
a rod, and consisting of a large wooden float, the 
foremost end of which is so bevelled that the action 
of the current forces it farther and farther from the 
shore. On this principle the new torpedo was now 
made — a long narrow wooden box with bevelled end 
which was to be towed from the yard-arm of a ship 
at sea at a considerable scope, and which by reason 
of its peculiar shape would take up its position far 
away on the quarter of the ship instead of straight 
behind it. It was filled with gun-cotton and was 
fitted with long projecting levers, the slightest pressure 
on which actuated an exploding bolt. Ships were 
supplied with port and starboard towing-torpedoes 
painted red and green respectively, since a torpedo 
bevelled so as to tow on the one side could not be 
used on the other. The idea was that a ship thus 
fitted would so manoeuvre in action as to bring her 
torpedo under the bottom of a passing ene-my, but in 
practice the Harvey was found to be extremely 
awkward to handle, it being almost impossible to 
score a hit. In the French navy it was even suggested 
that ships should only carry dummy torpedoes of 
this character, since no enemy would dare to ram a 
vessel which was seen to be towing a torpedo on 
either quarter. 

The Harvey torpedo had but a short life ; it was 
entirely eclipsed and blotted out by the advent of 
that marvel of mechanical ingenuity known, after the 
name of its inventor, as the Whitehead torpedo. 
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Originally designed (by an Austrian officer) to be a 
boat-like machine charged with powder and driven 
by clockwork on the surface of the water, it assumed 
under the inspired touch of Mr. Whitehead the 
appearance and attributes of a fish. According to 
its latest pattern it is a blunt-headed cigar-shaped 
vessel of steel, some fourteen to nineteen feet long by 
eighteen inches in extreme diameter, the head of 
which is charged with 200 lbs. of gun-cotton. It is 
propelled by two screws revolving one before the 
other in opposite directions, in order to obviate the 
tendency of a single screw to turn a vessel's head in 
the direction of its revolution. These screws are 
actuated by a most perfect and delicate three- 
cylinder engine, which is driven not by steam but by 
compressed air stored at a great pressure in a special 
chamber. The latest Whiteheads have attained a 
speed: of thirty knots, but it must be added that in 
consequence of the rapid exhaustion of the compressed 
air this speed can only be kept up for a distance of 
600 yards. If used at greater ranges the speed, 
which is regulated before its discharge, must be 
greatly reduced. But the most ingenious part of 
the machinery is the secret apparatus which, after 
regulating the depth beneath the water at which the 
torpedo is to travel, keeps it at that depth in spite 
of its endeavours to rise to the surface or plunge to 
the bottom. The course of the torpedo, theoretically 
a straight line, is practically a series of curves above 
and below that line, the restive machine being held 
to its path of duty only by the strong grasp of the 
secret power within, much as a plunging horse is 
guided and controlled by the firm hand of its rider. 
Even this by no means exhausts the marvels of the 
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fish-torpedo. Another adjustment enables it either 
to rise to the surface at the end of its run when, as 
in peace time, it is desirable to recover it, its 
explosive head being replaced by a dummy ; or, in 
time of war, to sink to the bottom lest it should be 
a cause of peril to some friendly ship. At first it 
was considered that this deadly weapon could only 
be employed in vessels specially constructed for that 
purpose, but now all modern warships are fitted with 
torpedo tubes from which these missiles are ejected 
by means of compressed air or a small charge of 
gunpowder. 

Of the efficacy of the Whitehead torpedo in 
action we have little demonstration at present. It 
has been used with deadly effect on ships at anchor 
during the night, but we know of no certain instance 
of its use in an action between ships in full motion 
at sea other than the futile one mentioned in con- 
nection with the Shah and the Huascar. For night 
attacks on ships lying at anchor it promises to be a 
most terrible and destructive weapon, search-lights 
and machine guns notwithstanding, but in actions 
between ships under way, whether singly or in fleets, 
its efficacy is extremely doubtful. It is in fact 
neither more nor less than a peculiarly complicated 
projectile travelling at an absurdly slow rate of 
speed through an unstable element which is capable 
of exerting an overpowering influence over it. 
Looked at in this light its utility at sea is heavily 
discounted. An ordinary projectile from a gun 
rushes at the rate of some 1000 miles an hour 
through the air, whose influence over it is compara- 
tively feeble, yet Admiral Colomb asserts that of 
every hundred projectiles fired in action only two will 
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hit their mark : the fish-torpedo crawls at the rate 
of thirty knots through a much denser element, 
wildly convulsed by the passage of conflicting vessels 
— what percentage of hits dare we credit to it ? 
Fired from a ship moving swiftly in one direction at 
a ship moving equally fast in another direction while 
itself forcing its way through a whirl of eddies and 
currents in a third direction, the Whitehead seems to 
have but little chance of reaching its object, and any 
success which it may achieve will probably be the 
result of chance. 

Though mainly due to British ingenuity, this 
torpedo is not the exclusive property of Great 
Britain, the right to use it having been gradually 
acquired by most of the nations of Europe. In the 
The Brennan torpedo known as the Brennan, however, we possess 
torpedo. a wea p 0n the copyright of which is entirely our 

own. Originally' designed in Australia, its capa- 
bilities speedily brought it into the notice of the 
Government, by whom after a series of trials it was 
adopted. It has since then undergone very great 
alteration and improvement. Compared with the 
Whitehead it is superior in the fact that it never 
passes beyond the control of the hand that discharges 
it, but inferior in that it is incapable of being used 
from a ship in motion. For its propulsion is derived 
from the rotation imparted to its screws by two 
reels within its body, on each of which are wound 
some two miles of the finest steel wire. The ends 
of these wires are brought over the drums of a 
stationary engine on shore, and, this being set in 
motion, the drums wind in the wire, the reels revolve, 
and the torpedo starts forward on its run, paying 
out the wire as it does so. In other words the 
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Brennan is driven violently forward by the effort 
to haul it back. By regulating the pace of either 
drum the Brennan can be steered with marvellous 
exactness in any direction, so that should it at first 
miss its mark it can follow it up and repeat the 
attempt. Its speed is stated at from sixteen to 
eighteen knots, and it is asserted that it can be 
made to describe a figure of eight without entangling 
its wires. But it will be readily understood that 
such a weapon must be directed from a fixed station 
on shore, and that, as with the Lay torpedo of the 
United States, which unreels miles of electric wire, 
it is impossible to adapt it to the use of a ship 
moving swiftly through the water. For the defence 
of channels, such as that of the Needles, the Brennan 
is likely to prove very valuable, but the Whitehead, 
and possibly its American rival the Howell, are 
the only torpedoes yet in existence which can be 
employed by vessels under way. 

Torpedo warfare is undoubtedly a necessity of the 
time. Less than a hundred years ago it was regarded 
as unfair, unchivalrous, and cowardly. It is a terrible 
example of the fact that our advance in civilisation 
is marked by the extraordinary application of our 
scientific knowledge to the manufacture of the most 
deadly weapons that can be devised for the destruc- 
tion of our fellow-man. 

With regard to the remaining weapon at the 
disposal of the modern man-of-war, the ram, we 
have abundant and painful proof of its terribly 
destructive nature, but the question of its use in 
war is surrounded by many and grave difficulties. 
Twice only, since its introduction in a crude form 
into American warfare in 1862, has it been em- 
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ployed in action — once in I 866, when, at the battle 
of Lissa, the Austrian ironclad frigate Ferdinand 
Max rammed and sank in a few minutes, with but 
little injury to herself, the Italian ironclad Re dltalia, 
of slightly heavier tonnage; and again in 1879, 
when the Peruvian ironclad turret-ship Huascar, 
after many ineffectual attempts, succeeded in sinking 
with her ram an old steam wooden corvette, the 
Esmeralda, flying the Chilian flag in the harbour of 
Iquique. 

That the ram when employed against the side of 
an enemy will inflict a blow which is almost certain 
to cause the destruction of the vessel thus attacked 
is an indisputable fact, but it must be left to the 
arbitrament of future naval warfare to demonstrate 
the possibility of making such use of this weapon as 
to avoid serious injury to the ship employing it. At 
present it seems not improbable that both the ship 
which deals the blow and the ship which receives it 
may be involved in a common and overwhelming 
catastrophe. 



CHAPTER XI 



Modern disasters — Loss of the Orpheus— Burning of the Bombay — 
Capsizing of the Eurydice — Wreck of the Serpent — Sinking of the 
Victoria. 



THE general adoption of steam in the British Navy 
has had a most beneficial result in the sensible 
diminution of the tale of disasters to which so great 
and complex a service is necessarily exposed. The 
study of the appendix to the story of each year in 
James' Naval History, in which are clearly set forth 
the losses by foe, fire, and other fatality during every 
twelve months, makes this statement startlingly em- 
phatic. Whereas at the present time it is quite the 
exception that one of Her Majesty's ships of war, 
however small, should be lost, and the narrative of 
such an unwonted disaster sends a thrill of horror and 
pity through all the land, in the early years of this 
century it was a matter of frequent occurrence. For 
instance, in the year 1 8 1 3 one ship was burnt, eleven 
were wrecked, three foundered ; in the following year 
eight were wrecked, seven foundered ; in the twelve 
years from 1803 to 18 15, besides ninety vessels 
taken or destroyed by the enemy, 169 were wrecked 
and fifty-three foundered, and in the latter case there 
is generally added the piteous statement that the 
entire crew perished. But though most happily the 
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record of disaster has been so greatly reduced in the 
last fifty years, yet there remain some few catas- 
trophes which mark themselves out as worthy of 
commemoration, not only from their overwhelming 
nature but also from the magnificent display of 
discipline and courage afforded by those who were 
their victims. Thus in 1863 the Orpheus corvette 
Loss of the was lost in most distressing circumstances off the 
Orphms, coast of New Zealand. She was a fine new wooden 

7th February 

1863. screw-vessel of twenty-one guns and 1706 tons, 

manned by 260 officers and men, and commanded 
by Commodore Burnett, C.B. On the 7th February 
1863 she arrived off Manukau harbour, on the 
west coast of the North Island of New Zealand. 
Right across the entrance of this harbour, at a 
distance of three miles off, stretches a dangerous 
bar, while inside this again are large shifting sand- 
banks upon which, with a westerly wind, huge rollers 
constantly hurl themselves with all the unbroken 
force of the great Pacific Ocean. Near the entrance 
to the harbour (the " Heads," as it is called) is a 
semaphore-station from which signals are made to 
assist vessels in threading the intricate and dangerous 
channels. 

About 1 1 A.M., in beautiful, fine, clear weather, 
with the wind at south-west, the Orpheus, under all 
plain sail, made the land, and soon afterwards opened 
the signal -station, from which she received the 
instruction " Take the bar." Accordingly steam was 
got up for half-speed, and, steering by the Admiralty 
charts and the signals from the look-out, the Orpheus 
safely passed the bar and made for the Heads. 
No precaution was neglected and full command was 
maintained as she carefully picked her way among 
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the tangled network of sandbanks which occupies 
the three miles between the bar and the Heads. 
But in spite of Admiralty charts and shore signals, 
in spite of careful pilotage and due precaution, 
whether by some unsuspected error or, more prob- 
ably, on account of the recent shifting of the banks, 
when the ship had approached within two miles of 
the Heads and when, apparently, she was in the very 
middle of the channel, suddenly about 1.30 p.m. she 
struck the ground. Her engines were at once 
ordered to be reversed ; but, dislocated in all prob- 
ability by her heavy bumping, they refused to 
move, and the next instant the ship broached to 
under the impact of the great rollers, which flung her 
violently upon the bank with her head to the north, 
and swept over her port broadside with such irre- 
sistible force that they tore away all her deck fittings 
and hatchway covers, and speedily filled her with 
water. 

The discipline and order maintained on board 
during this terrible time are described as admirable ; 
orders were given and obeyed as if officers and men, 
instead of being in imminent peril of their lives, were 
simply rehearsing an ordinary drill. Some heavy 
guns were thrown overboard, and two cutters were 
with great difficulty and danger lowered from the 
davits and hurried off to the Heads, one with the 
ship's records, the other to seek help from the shore 
and from H.M.S. Harrier, then lying in the harbour. 
After a long and terrible struggle with the mighty 
rollers, which threatened each moment to swamp them, 
the boats at length reached the Heads and obtained 
the services of a small steamer, the Wonga- Wonga, 
which, taking them in tow, at once proceeded to the 

O 
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assistance of the stranded ship. But it was 5 o'clock 
before the boats had succeeded in gaining the shore, 
and it was not until 6 P.M., four and a half hours 
since the catastrophe had happened, that the little 
steamer reached the scene of the disaster. As she 
approached it was seen that the doomed ship was 
buried in the water, and that her topmast rigging 
was black with men who had crowded aloft in the 
hope of escaping from the terrible seas which, 
sweeping over the almost submerged hull, reached 
half-way to her tops. The commodore and all 
the younger officers had taken refuge in the mizen- 
top — a fatal position, as it proved, from which, as far 
as the writer can ascertain, but one soul eventually 
escaped. While awaiting the arrival of help from 
the shore the launch had been with incredible exer- 
tion and difficulty hoisted out on the lee side, and 
even manned by forty men, but before she could get 
clear of the ship she was swamped by the huge seas 
which poured over the half-sunken hull, and all her 
crew were drowned alongside in full view of their 
helpless shipmates. The only method of escape 
which now remained for the survivors was to crawl 
along the jib-boom, jump overboard in the compara- 
tively smooth water over which it hung, swim away 
from the ship for dear life, and make for the boats 
which were standing by, as near as they dared, to 
pick them up. This was done by many — in fact, all 
that were saved from the ship before she broke up 
were rescued in this manner. Those who from the 
first had sought safety on the jib-boom thus reached 
the boats with the single risk of being drowned by 
the undertow, but with those in the tops and topmast 
rigg' n g tne peril was manifold and awful. Below 
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them was the deck of the ship, swept incessantly by 
tremendous seas, clogged with riotous wreckage, 
and rendered impassable by guns torn from their 
breechings, which were continually hurled violently 
from side to side by the savage rollers, and which 
thus threatened a horrible death to those who ven- 
tured within their reach. Above them stretched the 
stays, which, leading from mast to mast and from 
the foretopmast-head to the jib-boom, offered appar- 
ently a slender path of safety to British seamen, 
especially to the younger and more active of them. 
But with the frightful punishment which the ship 
had undergone as she lay upon the bank the upper 
masts had begun to "spring" and work loose, so 
that, as she laboured and struggled under the 
crushing and ceaseless blows of the sea, the stays 
would slack up for a moment and hang in a bight, 
and then tauten again with so terrible a jerk that 
most of the poor fellows who braved the perilous 
passage were hurled on to the deck, where they were 
either killed by the fall, mangled by the guns, or 
drowned by the heavy seas. Almost all who from 
abaft the foremast attempted to reach the jib-boom 
thus miserably perished. Desperate as their situation 
was at 6 P.M., it was fated to become much worse. 
At seven the flood-tide set in in great strength, the 
rollers became far higher and more dangerous, 
darkness came on, and presently the bowsprit, their 
only remaining hope of safety, snapped short off. 
The masts, however, still stood, burdened with the 
swarming mass of human beings and tottering under 
the blows of the swelling seas. But towards 
9 o'clock they too began to give way one by one, 
and as each fell those in the Wonga- Wonga could 
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hear the survivors loudly cheering in the endeavour 
to keep up the spirits of their comrades. And now 
the much-suffering vessel began to break up alto- 
gether ; in the clear, bright moonlight there could 
be seen rapidly sweeping inshore on the fierce tide 
huge fragments of wreck, to which clung in despera- 
tion small knots of exhausted men, who were thus 
enabled to be rescued by the boats. These remained 
on the spot in the vain hope that when daylight 
dawned there might still be some who had been 
fortunate enough to outlive the horrors of the night. 
But when the sun arose nothing was visible save the 
shattered stump of one mast and a few bare ribs 
standing up in water over which reigned so absolute 
a calm that it was almost impossible to realise that a 
few hours before it had been the scene of a terrible 
tragedy. Of her 260 officers and men only seventy 
were saved ; about fifty bodies were washed ashore, 
among them that of Commodore Burnett, which 
was found and buried by the natives, but which was 
eventually removed to Auckland and there re-interred 
with military honours. 
The Bombay Next year another disaster of a distinctly different 

December nature overtook our naval force in far-distant waters. 
1864. The Bombay, a fine two-decked steam line-of-battle 

ship of sixty -seven guns and 2782 tons, carried the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Charles G. J. B. Elliot as com- 
mander-in-chief on the south-east coast of America. 
On the evening of the 14th December 1864 she left 
Monte Video to cruise outside for the purpose of 
general quarters and for target practice with her big 
guns. All the forenoon and part of the afternoon of 
the following day were devoted to this duty. The 
day was fair, the water smooth, and no anticipation 
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of calamity entered the minds of any, when, at 3.35 
P.M., the ominous cry of " Fire " was raised. At 
once the fire-bell rang, the men assembled at fire- 
quarters, the hoses were rigged, and the locality of 
the fire ascertained. It had broken out, no one 
knew how, in the after-hold, in immediate proximity 
to, if not actually in, the spirit-room, and at no great 
distance from the magazine. The main and lower 
decks were already choked with smoke, but men and 
officers bravely plunged into the blinding reek and 
strove to reach the seat of the danger and to smother 
the flames ; but the fire had already got too fierce a 
hold upon the bowels of the great ship. Again and 
again the men were driven from the orlop-deck by 
the savage rush of the flames ; again and again they 
returned to make fresh efforts. Choked by the 
black smoke which filled their lungs and stomachs, 
they staggered to the ports, vomited violently, inhaled 
a hasty gulp of fresh air, and again took their 
stations at the pumps or at the hose. Many fell 
insensible and were with difficulty dragged into 
temporary safety ; many dropped unseen in the 
murky gloom and perished miserably. Only a 
quarter of an hour had passed since the fire-bell had 
given its ominous warning, and yet it was even then 
painfully evident that the ship could not be saved. 
Measures were now taken for the preservation of the 
crew ; the quarter-boats were lowered from the davits 
and the sick passed into them. The great boom- 
boats were ordered to be hoisted out, and now the 
men were no longer able to maintain their position 
below ; they were ordered on deck, Lieutenants 
Kelly and Fullerton being the last to leave the 
main-deck. The hatchways were then closed and 
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covered with tarpaulins in the vain endeavour to 
keep the fire under and smother the flames, at any 
rate for a time. But in a few minutes, with an 
appalling roar, these burst through the flimsy- 
coverings, shot up the rigging, and involved masts, 
yards, and tops in the general conflagration. The 
boats were quite inadequate to accommodate so 
numerous a crew ; the fierceness of the fire had only 
permitted one of the boom-boats to be hoisted out 
and set afloat ; hammocks, gratings, spars were 
thrown overboard and the men were encouraged to 
fling themselves into the sea and trust to these for 
safety, while Lieutenant Vidal, in the second gig, was 
sent to Monte Video for help. 

The poop and forecastle were now crowded with 
men ; under the bowsprit and head they swarmed 
like bees, clinging to anchors, cables, and ropes' ends, 
while upon their heads there fell a perpetual rain of 
blocks, spars, and masses of burning rigging from the 
masts above, crushing, wounding, and hurling them 
into the water. As the fire reached the forecastle the 
lead sheathing which protected the gammoning of 
the bowsprit melted and poured upon the faces of 
those below, while eventually the great anchors 
themselves fell with a crash from the catheads upon 
the struggling mass of humanity under the bows. 
The boats, crammed as they were with men and 
barely kept afloat, continually passed round the ship, 
rescuing those in peril of drowning, in spite of 
the great risk to themselves from the showers of 
burning fragments which fell from aloft, from the 
bursting of live shells which had been got up for 
target practice, and the explosion of the guns them- 
selves, whose charges had not been withdrawn. The 
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whole surface of the water was covered with spars and 
wreckage, to which those who had thrown themselves 
overboard clung in great numbers. At 4.15 the 
mainmast fell, followed at intervals of about half an 
hour by the mizen and foremasts. By that time 
help was coming ; boats hurried out from Monte 
Video, a pilot-boat being the first to reach the scene 
of the disaster, and the survivors were carried on 
shore, leaving their late home wrapped in flames from 
stem to stern, while ninety-three of her gallant crew 
never again responded to their names at the muster- 
roll. At 8.25 her magazine exploded, and the great 
ship, rent in all directions, disappeared in the hissing 
waters. 

The next great catastrophe which claims our Loss of the 
attention was of an entirely different nature from Marches s 4 "' 
those previously related, and, perhaps from the fact 
that it took place in home waters, in full view of 
the English coast, it excited possibly even more 
sympathy and horror than did those which occurred 
in latitudes so far removed from us. Moreover, it 
was so sudden, so appalling, and so overwhelming 
in its nature that it defies the pen of the writer to 
do anything more than state the one simple but 
terrible fact ; it was so instantaneous that it left no 
time, gave no opportunity, for details. 

The wooden sailing frigate Eurydice, employed in 
training young seamen for the British Navy, was re- 
turning in March 1878 from a lengthy cruise in foreign 
waters, and by the 23rd of that month had so nearly 
reached her destination that all were joyfully antici- 
pating her arrival at Portsmouth in the course of the 
next twenty-four hours. During the forenoon of the 
24th, a bright but cold and squally day, she was 
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sighted by the coast-guard at the eastern end of the 
Isle of Wight making her way grandly under all 
sail and with a fine fresh breeze towards the anchor- 
age at Spithead. In an hour or so she would reach 
her goal, and the cable would rattle merrily through 
the hawse-holes with a happy echo in the hearts of 
all. No one who has not experienced the joy of 
home-coming after a long foreign cruise can properly 
appreciate the gladsome anticipation in each heart as 
each eye is strained through the ports or over the 
nettings to catch a first glimpse of every well-known 
point and landmark. But suddenly a black cloud 
driving before the sharp breeze discharged itself 
upon the sea in a furious outburst of wind and snow ; 
for some considerable time the whole face of the 
waters was blotted out from view, the air was 
choked with fierce squall and blinding snow. When 
at length it cleared away the Eurydice was no longer 
to be seen. Caught unawares by that savage blast, 
she had instantly capsized, and of her crew of some 
300 officers and young seamen but three lived to 
tell the tale. Boats hurried off from the island to 
render what aid they could, fishing vessels in the 
offing put their helms up and ran down to the scene 
of the disaster, and it was one of these which picked 
up the three seamen who alone survived. Some two 
or three more were alive when first taken out of the 
water, but died from exhaustion and exposure ere 
they could reach the shore. 

Terrible and almost unexampled as such a 
catastrophe was to the training service, it was fol- 
lowed the very next year by another of even rhore 
wholesale and utter destruction, the details of which 
are absolutely unknown and must ever remain a 
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mystery. The Atalanta, a similar vessel to the Ataianta lost, 
Eurydice, and fulfilling a similar mission, disappeared l8 79- 
entirely, without leaving a trace behind her, the victim 
of some unknown but overwhelming disaster. 

In the month of November 1890 the Serpent, a Wreck of the 
third-class cruiser of 1770 tons, a new vessel just s ' r t ent < Ioth 

. . ' ' ' J November 

commissioned for service on the East African station, 1890. 
sailed from England with a crew of 1 7 3 officers and 
men. She crossed the bay in weather which, though 
somewhat wild, was not by any means of a nature 
to cause anxiety to her commander or her navigat- 
ing officer, and then on the dark, thick, windy night 
of November ioth, without literally one word of 
warning, one sign of danger, she drove suddenly and 
swiftly on to a reef of rocks near Cape Villano on 
the deadly coast of Finisterre. So great was the 
force with which she struck the reef that her bottom 
forward was torn out of her as far as her foremost 
coal-bunkers. Here the angry seas swept her fore 
and aft, drowning her unhappy men in their ham- 
mocks and forcing her forward step by step upon 
the reef as with the blows of a mighty hammer. The 
night was pitch dark, the position of the ship un- 
known ; so heavy were the seas that overwhelmed her 
that any idea of getting out the boats was at once 
abandoned. The officers and men manned the 
bridge or clambered into the rigging, and there they 
remained facing bravely, we are told, the dreadful 
death which awaited them, until one by one they 
were torn from their hold by the merciless waves, 
and either drowned at once or dashed to pieces upon 
the rocks with which that iron coast abounds. Of 
the 173 souls who formed her crew but three were 
spared to tell the tale ; all three were seamen, young 
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men. They were swept off the deck, rolled over 
and over by the raving breakers, and at last cast 
up bruised, bleeding, and wellnigh drowned upon a 
wild and lonely shore, whence at daybreak they pain- 
fully dragged themselves bare-footed, half-naked, and 
frozen to the little town of Camerinas, whose people 
treated them with the utmost kindness, and, hearing 
their piteous tale, hurried to the shore if by any 
chance they might be the means of rescuing others 
of the ill-fated crew. But when they arrived at the 
spot all trace of the Serpent was gone save masses 
of wreckage and dead bodies which now began to 
wash ashore — unmistakable tokens of the disaster. 
The catastrophe has been considered to be due to 
the fact that sufficient allowance had not been made 
for the strength of the dangerous inshore current 
which is known to sweep with great force around the 
southern horn of the Bay of Biscay. Some also 
have attributed it to the failure of the compasses; 
but in the absence of highly-educated witnesses none 
will ever know for certain the circumstances which 
caused the lamentable loss of H.M.S. Serpent. 

But if the introduction of steam-power has proved 
to be of inestimable benefit to the navies of the 
world, the revival of the ram after centuries of disuse 
has had a distinctly opposite effect. From being 
simply a vehicle for the carriage of her guns, her 
only weapon of offence, the ship at once becomes 
herself a terrific engine of destruction, and, like all 
similar mechanisms, requires to be handled with the 
most consummate skill and circumspection. Armed 
with this frightful weapon, she is an object of anxiety 
to friends and foes alike. Formerly, should one ship 
of war come into collision with another, even end 
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on, the damage was confined to the loss of spars and 
n 'ggi n g ! now the faintest touch of the deadly ram, 
with the weight of thousands of tons behind it, 
means inevitable destruction — certainly to one, pos- 
sibly to both. Many a sad example of this is to be 
found during the otherwise harmless manceuvrings 
of squadrons in times of profound peace. On two 
occasions Russian ironclads have thus brought de- 
struction upon their sister ships, on two occasions 
have French ships of war sunk under the accidental 
blow of a consort; in 1873 the Spanish ironclad 
Numancia rammed the Fernando el Catolico, which 
sank with all but five of her men. In 1875 the 
British ironclad Vanguard, rammed during a fog in 
the Irish Channel by her sister ship the Iron Duke, Loss of the 
foundered on the spot after barely allowing time for ^"(™£^ 
the removal of her crew. Two years later, off Folke- 1875. 
stone, in full sight of the people upon the esplanade, 
the German ironclad Kbnig Wilhelm, while manoeuvr- 
ing with a squadron in the Channel, touched with her 
ram the turret-vessel Grosser Kurfiirst, both ships 
striving with full steam astern to avoid each other, 
and sent her to the bottom with nearly all her crew, 
hardly herself keeping afloat from the disastrous 
effects of the blow which she had just delivered. 

But the crowning disaster of this nature was re- 
served for the greatest navy in the world. In the Loss of the 

-. . Victoria, 22nd 

year 1893, in the month of June, the Mediterranean j une i8q3 . 
fleet, under the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Tryon, was lying at anchor at Beyrout on the coast of 
Syria. It consisted of thirteen vessels, of which the 
Victoria was the flag-ship, Rear-Admiral Markham, 
the second in command, flying his flag on board the 
Camperdown, one of the Admiral class. 
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The Victoria was a single-turreted steel vessel of 
10,470 tons, armoured with composite plates from 
sixteen to eighteen inches thick, and armed with two 
gigantic guns of 1 1 1 tons each in her turret, with one 
29-ton gun and twelve 6-inch guns in other parts. 
The Camperdown is a vessel of very similar tonnage, 
armed with four 67-ton guns in barbettes and six 
6-inch guns. On the morning of the 22nd June the 
fleet left Beyrout for Tripoli on the Syrian coast, 
not to be confounded with the better-known port of 
that name in North Africa. For some time the fleet 
proceeded in single column line abreast, by which is 
meant one long line of ships advancing side by side 
in open order. As they approached Tripoli the 
admiral prepared to carry out a manoeuvre which, 
to be successful, must be performed with entire 
absence of error both in conception and in execution. 

From single column line abreast the fleet was to 
form itself into two columns line ahead, which signi- 
fies two parallel lines of ships, each line abreast of 
the other, led respectively by the two flag-ships. 
These lines were to be only 1200 yards apart, and 
on nearing the anchorage Admiral Tryon proposed 
to" invert the lines by turning the columns inward 
sixteen points — that is to say that each ship of both 
columns was to " about face," turning not away from 
but towards the opposite column. It is obvious 
that unless there were ample space between the two 
columns a frightful danger of collision was thus 
created. 

The diameter of the smallest circle in which each 
ship can turn is a matter of the deepest importance, 
and is well known to every officer on board. The 
diameter of the Victoria's smallest possible circle 
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was known to be 600 yards, that of the Camper- 
down was somewhat more ; with the columns only 
1 200 yards apart therefore the ships must actually 
come into collision. But the danger is still more 
obvious when it is stated that extreme helm is 
seldom if ever used in manoeuvring, and that with 
the helm at an ordinary angle the turning circle of 
each ship would be increased to a diameter of 800 
yards. 

A collision therefore was absolutely inevitable. 
This was at once represented by the staff- com- 
mander to the admiral, who at first consented that 
the distance between the columns should be in- 
creased to 1600 yards, but afterwards reverted to 
his original intention, ordered it to remain at 1 200 
yards, and refused to reconsider the matter. The 
fatal signal for the inverting of the line went up at 
3.30 P.M. The very moment it was seen on board 
the Camperdown Admiral Markham recognised 
the deadly nature of it, and, while repeating 
it, indicated to the commander - in - chief that it 
was not clearly understood. Had his questioning 
gone further it is possible that the catastrophe might 
have been averted, but the somewhat peremptory 
demand from the flag-ship, " What are you waiting 
for?" determined him to acquiesce in the manoeuvre, 
having, together with every officer in the fleet, un- 
bounded confidence in the ability of Admiral Tryon, 
and giving to the signal in his own mind a meaning 
which its terms did not clearly indicate. The signal 
was hauled down ; the deadly movement began : 
the Victoria and the Camperdown turned towards 
each other in that more than perilously narrow 
space. In a very few moments it became obvious 
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to all that a collision must take place, but it was 
already too late to avert it. A hurried order to 
close all water-tight doors was given, but there was 
not time to carry it out, and, at a speed of some five 
to six knots, the ram of the Camperdown crashed 
through the side of the Victoria forward, making a 
hole twelve feet broad and twenty-eight feet high, 
extending far beneath the water-line. The ships for 
a time remained locked together, then the Camper- 
down struggled free, leaving the Victoria fast sinking 
by the head and heeling to starboard. Perfect order 
prevailed ; all who could be spared were mustered on 
deck, and the ship's head was pointed towards the 
shore, Admiral Tryon having such confidence in the 
reserve of buoyancy of his ship that he forbade the 
sending of boats from the fleet to her assistance. 
But in a moment, giving a great lurch to starboard, 
she suddenly turned completely bottom up, her stern 
rising high in the air, with screws wildly spinning 
round, and sank before the horror-stricken eyes of 
the fleet, carrying all her people down with her. 
Numbers rose to the surface, only to be sucked 
down again by the convulsion of the waters, num- 
bers were mortally injured by the violent eructation 
of spars and wreckage from the depths below ; the 
boats of the fleet rushing eagerly to the rescue saved 
some 291 lives, but Admiral Tryon, twenty-two 
officers, and 336 men perished with the ship. 

Nor must it be supposed that the Camperdown 
had come out of the deadly embrace unscathed. 
It seems almost impossible to construct a ram 
which can deal its deadly blow and yet remain itself 
uninjured. This was demonstrated clearly in the 
case of the Konig Wilhelm ; it was emphatically 
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reiterated in that of the Camperdown. Her injuries 
were only second to those of the ship she had de- 
stroyed. Her massive stem above the ram was 
broken in two and twisted to port, being torn away 
from the plating for a distance of ten feet, while a 
jagged hole, whose extreme dimensions were ten 
feet by six, was made on her port bow, extending 
below the water-line to the edge of the armoured 
deck. Seven of her compartments were full of 
water, and it was at first feared that the Camper- 
down would follow her victim to the bottom ; but by 
dint of strenuous exertions during the next twenty- 
four hours the holes were temporarily closed and the 
water pumped out. 

As it is the most terrible since the loss of the 
Captain, twenty-three years before, so it is the last 
great disaster that has overtaken the British Navy. 
Let us hope that as science expands day by day 
and puts . fresh possibilities in our power, it will 
enable us to safeguard more thoroughly " from rock 
and tempest, fire and foe," and unforeseen fatality 
that great navy on which at this present time, far 
more than ever before, "the wealth, safety, and 
strength of the kingdom chiefly depend." 



Table Showing the Growth of our Ironclad 
of the Warrior in 1861 to 

C.B. = Central Battery. 



M.L.R. = Muzzle-loading Rifled. 















Extreme of Armour 
















in inches. 


Date of 






Tons 


















Com- 
pletion. 


Name. 


Description. 


Displace- 
ment. 


No. of 
Screws. 


Speed. 


Side. 


Bulk 
head 
or 
Breast 
work. 


Turret 

or 
Barbette. 


1861 


Warrior . . . 


Broadside . . 


9,210 


1 


14.4 


44 






1862 J 


Black Prince . , 


■ i 


9,210 


1 


13.6 


4* 


— 


— 


Defence. . . . 


• ■ 


6,150 


1 


11.62 


4-i 


— 


— 


1 


Resistance . . . 




6,150 


1 


n.83 


4i 


— 


— 


1863 


None. 
















1864/ 


Achilles . . . 
Hector .... 


>» 


9,820 
6,710 


1 
1 


14.32 
12.36 


42 

4* 


— 


— 


1865 1 


Valiatit , . . 


,» ■ ■ 


6,710 


1 


12.65 


42 


— 


— 


Scorpion . . . 


Masted, turret . 


2,750 


1 


10.51 


42 


— 


5 


Wivern .... 


» 


2j75o 


1 


10.06 


42 


— 


5 


( 


Prince A Ibert 


Turret . . . 


3,88o 


1 


11.65 


44 


— 


5h 


1866-^ 


Bellerophon . . 


Broadside C.B. . 


7,550 


1 


14.17 


6 


— 


— 


I 


Vixen .... 


Gunboat . . . 


1,230 


2 


8.8g 


4* 





_ 


( 


Viper .... 


»j ... 


1,230 


1 


9-59 


4* 


— 





1867 { 


Waterwitch . . 


,, ... 


1,280 





9.24 


42 


— 





I 


Minotaur . . . 


Broadside . . 


10,690 


1 


14.41 


52 








( 


Agincourl . . . 


i) • • 


to, 690 


1 


15-43 


Si 


— 





J 


Northumberland 


j» 


10,580 


1 


I4-I3 


52 


— 


— 


1868-j 


Hercules . . . 


C.B. . 


8,680 


1 


14.69 


9 


— 


— 


1 


Penelope . . . 


„ do. . 


4.470 


2 


12.76 


6 





_ 


I 


Audacious 




„ do. . 


6,010 


2 


12.83 


8 


5 


— 


1869 < 


Monarch 




Masted, turret . 


8,320 


1 


H-95 


7 


— 


10 


{ 


Captain 




„ 


7,900 


2 


i4. 2 5 


8 





10 


\ 


Invincible 




Broadside C.B. . 


6,010 


2 


14.09 


8 


5 




1870^ 


Abyssinia 
Cerberus 




Turret . . . 


2,900 

3.480 


2 
2 


9-59 
9-75 


7 
8 


8 
9 


10 
10 


( 


Magdala 




M ... 


3,340 


2 


10.67 


8 


9 


10 


( 


Iron Duke 




Broadside C.B. . 


6,010 


2 


13.64 


8 


5 





1 


Vanguard 




„ do. . 


6,010 


2 


13.64 


8 


5 





187W 


Sultan . 




„ do. . 


9,290 


1 


14.13 


9 


6 





1 


Cyclops . 




Turret . . . 


3,560 


2 


n. 


8 


9 


10 




Hotspur 




jj ... 


4,010 


2 


12.8 


11 


8 


10 


c 


Siviftsure 




Broadside C.B. . 


6,910 


1 


13-75 


8 


6 






Glatton . 




Turret . . . 


4,910 


2 


12. 11 


12 





14 
10 


187=^ 


Gorgon . 




,, ... 


3,560 


2 


11. 14 


8 


9 


{ 


Hecate . 




„ ... 


3,560 


2 


10.9 


8 


9 


10 


r 


Hydra . 




,, ... 


3,560 


2 


11.2 


8 


9 


10 


1873-^ 


Devastation . , 


„ ... 


9,330 


2 


13.84 


12 


10 


14 


I 


Tiiumpk . . . 


Broadside C.B. . 


6,640 


1 


14.07 


8 








j8 74 


Rupert .... 


Turret . . . 


5,440 


2 


x 3.59 


12 





12 


1875 


Dreadnought . . 


,, ... 


10,820 


2 


14.20 


14 





"4 


1876 


None. 














i 


Thunderer . . 


Turret . . . 


9,330 


2 


13.40 


12 


10 


14 


1877J 


A lexandra . . 


Broadside C.B. . 


9,490 


2 


15 


12 




Temiraire . . . 


do. . 


8,540 


2 


M.5 


11 





10 & 8 


V 


Shannon 




„ do. ;- 


5,390 


1 


12 -35 


9 
9 
12 






r 


Northampt 


071 


„ do. . 


7,630 


2 


13.2 


9 
9 




1878-^ 


Belleisle 




„ do. . 


4,870 


2 


12.20 


— 


1 


Neptune 




Masted, turret . 


9,310 


1 


14.4 


12 


8 


13 


1879 


None. 


















i88o{ 


Superb . 




Broadside C.B. . 


9,170 


1 


13.80 


12 


10 




Nelson .... 


„ do. . 


7,630 


2 


13.6 


9 


9 


— 



Fleet Year by -teaTTTr-ottc ttte Completion 
the Present Time (1904). 

Q.F. = Quick-firing. BLR 



■ Breech-loading Rifled. 



Armament. 



38 68-prS. smooth-bores 
38 68-prs. smooth-bores 

2 g-ton M.L.R., 14 6£-ton M.L.R. 

2 9-ton do. 14 6£-ton do. 



14 12-ton 


do. 


2 6i-ton do. 


2 g-ton 


do. 


16 6i-ton do. 


2 9-ton 


do. 


16 6^-ton do. 


4 12-ton 


do. 




4 12-ton 


do. 




4 12-ton 


do. 




ro 12-ton 


do. 


5 6 J -ton do. 


2 6^-ton 


do. 


2 20-prs. B.L.R 


2 6|-ton 


do. 


2 20-prs. do. 


2 6£-ton 


do. 


2 20-prs. do. 


17 1 2- ton 


do. 




17 12-ton 


do. 




7 12-ton 


do. 


20 g-ton M.L.R 



8 18-ton, 2 12-ton, 4 6£-ton do. 

8 g-ton M.L.R., 3 40-prs. B.L.R. 
10 12-ton, 4 64-prs. M.L.R. 

4 25-ton, 2 12-ton, 1 6^-toii M.L.R. 

4 25-ton M.L.R., 2 ej^ton do. 
10 12-ton do. 6 4-inch do. 

4 18-ton do. 

4 18-ton do. 

4 18-ton do. 

10 12-ton do. 4 5-inch do. 
10 12-ton do. 4 5-inch do. 

8 i8-ton, 4 12^-ton, 7 4-inch do. 

4 18-ton M.L.R. 

1 25-ton do. 

10 r2-ton do. 8 4-inch do. 

2 25-ton do. 
4 18-ton do. 
4 1 8 -ton do. 
4 18-ton do. 

4 35 -ton do. 

10 12-ton do. 6 64-prs. do. 

2 18-ton do. 2 64-prs. do. 

4 38-ton do. 



4 38-ton 
2 25-ton 

4 25-ton 

2 18-ton 
4 1 8 -ton 
4 25 -ton 

4 38-ton 



do. 
do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 



10 18-ton do. 

4 18-ton do. 

7 12-ton do. 

8 12-ton do. 

2 j 2-ton do. 



Remarks. 



> Guns on broadside 



16 i8-ton do. 6 4-inch do. 

4 18-ton, 8 12-ton. M.L.R., 4 4.7 Q.F. 



\ First ship with double 
/ bottom 



Driven by a turbine 
5 masts 
do. 
do. 

(Ports recessed to allow 
some guns to fire fore 
and aft. 



\ Masted sea-going turret 
/ ship. 
Do., capsized 



\ Small mastless turret 
/ ships for the Colonies 

Sunk by Iron Duke 
Sunk and recovered 



Mastless sea-going tur- 
ret ship. 



2 barbettes 



Masted sea-going turret 
ship. 



Masts and sails regarded as 
absolutely essential to sea- 
going ships Achilles fitted 
with four masts, Minotaur 
and her sister ships with five. 

Single screws are the rule. 

1 Twin screws only experimental. 

Guns mounted on broadside ; 
cannot fire in a line with the 
keel. 

Heavy rifled guns are all 
muzzle-loaders. 

Ships and plating of iron. 



Desire for prominent bow-fire is 
noticeable. 



Twin screws are the rule hence- 
forth. 



Sea-going broadside ships still 
have masts, which, however, 
disappear from the coast 
defence turret ships. 



After the capsizing of the 
Captain mastless sea -going 
turret vessels are constructed. 



Armour rapidly increases in 
thickness, and guns become 
heavier. 



M.L.R. = Muzzle-loading Rifled. 



Table Showing the Growth of 

C.B.=Central Battery. 



1 












Extreme of Armour 




Date of 














in inches. 








Tons 














Com- 
pletion. 


Name, 


Description. 


Displace- 
ment. 


No. of 
Screws. 

2 


Speed. 


Side. 


Bulk 
head 

or 
Breast 
work. 


Turret 

or 

Barbette. 




1881 


Inflexible . . . 


Masted turret . 


11,880 


13.8 


24 


22 


16 




1882 1 


Conqueror . . . 


Turret . . . 


6,200 


2 


15-5 


12 


"i 


12 




Orion .... 


Broadside C.B. . 


4,870 


2 


13 


12 


6 






1883 { 


Ajax .... 


i'urret .... 


8,600 


2 


13.25 


18 


16 


16 




Agamemnon . . 


i) ... 


8,66 j 


2 


13.25 


18 


16 


iS 




1884/ 

1885 1 

( 


None. 


















Collingwood . . 


Barbette . . . 


9.5oo 


2 


16.50 


18 


16 


14 




1886^ 


Colossus . . . 


Turret .... 


9,420 


2 


14.20 


18 


16* 


14 




Edinburgh . . 


,, .... 


9,420 


2 


14.20 


18 


i6i 


14 




( 


Impirieuse . . 


Armoured cruiser 


8,400 


2 


16.7 


10 


9 


8 




1887 


None. 


















c 


Warspite . . . 


>) • ■ 


8,400 


2 


16.7 


10 


9 


8 






Australia . . . 


,, 


5,600 


2 


18 


10 


16 


— 




1888 i 


Orlando . . . 
Hero 


Turret . . . 


5,600 
6,200 


2 
2 


r8 
15.2 


10 
12 


16 


12 






Rodney . 


Barbette . . . 


10,300 


2 


16.75 


18 


16" 


' i 




\ 


Benbow .... 


„ ... 


10,600 


2 


i°-75 


18 


16 


15 






Howe .... 


9) ... 


10,300 


2 


16.8 


18 


16 


i.J 




( 


Anson .... 


,, ... 


10,600 


2 


16.9 


18 


16 


'4 






Camperdotun . . 


1) ... 


10,600 


2 


1 1. 75 


18 


16 


J 4 






Undaunted . . 


Armoured cruiser 


5,600 


2 


x8.i 


10 


16 






1889^ 


A urora .... 


js 


5,600 


2 


18. 1 


10 


16 


— 






Galatea . . . 


»> • " 


5,600 


2 


18. 1 


10 


16 


— 






Immorialiti . . 




5,600 


2 


18.1 


10 


16 


— 






Narcissus . . . 




5,600 


2 


18.1 


10 


16 


— 




V 


Sanspareil . . 


Single turret 


10,470 


2 


17.2 


18 


16 


18 




( 


Victoria . . . 


■>■> 


10,470 


2 


16.75 


18 


16 


18 




1890-! 


iVi/tf 


Two turrets . . 


11,940 


2 


16.7 


20 


18 


18 




I 


Trafalgar . . . 


)> ■ • 


11,940 


2 


16.7 


20 


18 


18 




1891 


None. 


















1892 


Royal Sovereign 


Barbette . . . 


14,150 


2 


17-5 


18 


16 


'7 




( 


Empress of India 


11 ... 


14,150 


2 


17-5 


18 


16 


17 




\ 


Ramillies . . . 


,, ... 


14,150 


2 


17-5 


18 


16 


T-l 




1893-^ 


Resolution . . 


,, ... 


14,150 


2 


17-5 


i3 


16 


17 






Hood .... 


Two turrets . . 


14,15° 


2 


!7-5 


18 


'7 


18 




I. 


Centurion . . . 


Barbette . . . 


10,500 


2 


18.51 


12 


12 


9 




f 


Barfteur . . . 


,, ... 


10,500 


2 


18.51 


12 


12 


9 




1894 { 


Repulse .... 


„ ... 


14,150 


2 


'7-5 


18 


16 


'7 




I 


Royal Oak 


„ ... 


14,150 


2 


17-5 


18 


16 


17 






Revenge . . . 


>i ... 


14,150 


2 


■7-5 


18 


16 


17 




■895 { 


Majestic . . . 


„ ... 


14,900 


2 


17-5 


9 


14 


14 




Magnificent . . 


,, ... 


14,900 


2 


'7-5 


9 


'4 


14 




1896 1 


Prince George 


,., ... 


14,900 


2 


17-5 


9 


14 


M 




Renown- . . . 


1.1 ... 


t2,75Q 


2 


18 


8 


10 


10 




1 


Hannibal . 


Barbette . . . 


14,900 


^ 


'7-5 


9 


! 4 


M 




Cessar .... 


„ ... 


14,900 


2 


■7-5 


9 


'4 


r 4 




1897^ 


Jupiter 


,, ... 


14,903 


2 


■7-5 


9 


14 


14 






Mars .... 


it ... 


14,900 


2 


■7-5 


9 


'4 


J 4 




I 


Victorious . . 


I* ... 


14, coo 


2 


'7-5 


9 


M 


x 4 




1898 


Illustrious . . 


„ ... 


14,900 


2 


17-5 


9 


M 


*4 




f 


Canopus . . - 


91 ' ' 


12 :95° 


2 


18.25 


6 


12 


12 




1900 \ 


Goliath . . 


99 ... 


12,950 


2 


18.25 


6 


12 


12 




I 


Ocean .... 


19 • ■ •« 


12,950 


2 


18.25 


6 


12 


T2 




r 


Cressy .... 


Armoured cruiser 


12, OOO 


2 


21 


6 


5 


6 






Formidable . . 


Barbette . . . 


15,000 


2 


18 


9 


12 


12 




1901 < 


Glory .... 


19 ... 


12,950 


2 


18.25 


6 


12 


12 




I 


Vengeance 


99 ... 


12,950 


2 


18.5 


6 


12 


12 




/ 


Albion .... 


19 • 


12,950 


2 


18.25 


6 


12 


12 




„ J 


Aboukir . . 


Armoured cruiser 


I2;000 


2 


21 


6 


5 






1902-^ 


Bacchante . ■ 


99 • ■ 


12,000 


2 


21 


6 


5 


6 




I 


Hogue .... 


" 


12,000 


2 


22 * 


6 


5 


6 





y.r. = y uick-hring. 



B.L.R. = Breech-loading Rifled. 



Armament. 



4 8o-ton M.L.R. 

2 43-ton B.L., 4 6-inch B.L. 

4 25-ton M.L.R. 

4 38-ton do. 2 6-inch B.L. 

4 38-ton do. 2 6-inch do. 

4 43-ton B.L., 6 6-inch B.L. 

4 43-ton do. 5 6-jnch do. 

4 43-ton do. 5 6-inch do. 

4 18-ton do. 6 6-inch do. 



4 18-ton do. 

2 22-ton do. 

2 22-ton do. 

4 43-ton do. 

4 67-ton do. 

2 111-ton do. 

4 67-ton do. 

4 67-ton do. 

4 67-ton do. 

2 22-ton do. 

2 22-ton do. 

2 22-ton do. 

2 22-ton do. 

2 22-ton do. 

2 111-ton do. 

2 111-ton do. 

4 67-ton do. 

4 67 -ton do. 

4 67-ton do. 
467-ton do. 
4 67-ton do. 
4 67 -ton do. 
4 67-ton do. 
4 29-ton do. 
4 29-ton do. 
4 67-ton do. 
4 67-ton do. 
4 67-ton do. 
4 46-ton do. 
4 46-ton do. 
4 46-ton do. 
2 29-ton do. 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
2 (9.2-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in.). 12 
4 (12-in. )■ I2 
4 (12-in.). 12 
2 (9.2-in.). 12 
2 (9 2-in.). 12 



6 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 

4 6-inch do. 

6 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 

6 6- inch do. 

6 6-inch do. 

6 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 

1 29-ton, 12 6-inch B.L 

1 29-ton, 12 6-inch do. 

6 4*7 Q-F. 

6 4.7 do. 

10 6-inch Q.F. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 4.7-inch do. 
10 4.7 inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
10 6-inch do. 
12 6-inch do. 
12 6-inch do. 
■"> 6-inch do. 
6-inch do. 



Remarks. 



Thickest plating afloat 



Admiral class 



Admiral class 

Admiral class 

Do., sunk and recovered 

Admiral class 



Sunk in collision. 



(6-in.). '18 (12-prs.), etc 
■ ■). 18 (12-; 
.)• 18 (12-. 
(6-in.). 18 (12-prs.), etc 



t n 



W). 



2-prs.), etc. 
j-prs.), etc. 



(6-in.). 18 (12-prs.). etc. 
(6-in.). 18 (12-prs. ), etc. 
(6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 
(6-in.). 10 (12-prsA etc. 
(6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 
(6-in.). 12 (12-prs.), etc. 
(6-in.). 16 (12-prs.), etc. 
(6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 
(6-in.). 12 (12-prs.), etc. 
(6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 
(6-in.). 12 (i2-prs.\ etc. 
(6-in.). 12 (i2-prs.), etc. 
f/Lin.Y t> f-rw-nrsA etc. 



Torpedo tubes are fitted. 

Masts and sails gradually dis- 
appearing. 



Steel now takes the place of 
iron in the construction of 
ships, which are also armoured 
with composite plates of iron 
and steel. 



The barbette is introduced in 
place of the turret. 



The muzzle -loading gun gives 
way to the breech-loader. 



A secondary battery of smaller 
guns is added to the few 
heavy guns. 



Quick-firing (Q.F.) guns gradu- 
ally take the place of the 
ordinary breech-loader in the 
secondary battery^ with a 
tendency to increase in number. 



Tonnage shows a tendency to 
increase. 

Masts and sails abolished. 



Harveyed plates of greatly 
increased resistance replace 
the steel - faced composite 
plates. 

Krupp steel armour is adopted 
in place of Harveyed steel. 



Armoured Hoods are fitted to 
Barbettes. 



Table Showing the Growth of 















Extreme of Armour 


Date of 






Tons 


No. of 
Screws. 






in inches. 








Com- 


lHame. 


Description. 


Displace- 


Speed. 




Bulk 




pletion. 






ment. 






head 


Turret 














Side. 


or 
Breast 

work. 


or 
Barbette. 




Sutlej .... 


Armoured cruiser 


12,000 


2 


21 


6 


5 


6 




Bulwark . . . 


Barbette . . . 


15,000 


2 


18 


g 


12 


12 




Implacable . . 


„ . . . 


15,000 


2 


18 


9 


12 


12 




Irresistible . . 


11 . . . 


15,000 


2 


18 


9 


12 


12 


1902 ■ 


London . . , 


j, ... 


15,000 


2 


18 


9 


12 


12 




Venerable . . 


„ ... 


15,000 


2 


18.3 


7 


14 


n 




Drake .... 


Armoured cruiser 


14, ICO 


2 


2 3 


6 


5 


6 




G^rf //<?/£ . . 


„ . . 


14,100 


2 


23 


6 


5 


6 




A Ibemarle . . 


Barbette . . . 


14,000 


2 


18.6 


7 


7 


11 




Duncan . . . 


,, . . . 


14,000 


2 


18.9 


7 


T4 


11 




Ex mouth . . . 


,, . . . 


i4jOOQ 


2 


J 9 


7 


3 4 


11 




Montagu . . . 


,, . . . 


14,000 


2 


18.8 


7 


14 


11 




Russell . . . 


.) ... 


14,000 


2 


J 9-3 


7 


J 4 


11 




Bedford . . . 


Armoured cruiser 


9,800 


2 


22.7 


4 


3 


4 


I 9°3* 


Berwick . . . 


» • ■ 


9,800 


2 


23 


4 


5 


5 




Donegal . . . 


,; . . 


9,800 


2 


23 


4 


5 


5 




Essex .... 


»■) 


9,800 


2 1 


23 


4 


5 


5 




Kent .... 


,, . . 


9,800 


2 


22.5 


4 


5 


5 




Monmouth 


>• 


9,800 


2 


23 


4 


5 


5 




King A If red . . 


>) 


14,100 


2 


23.46 


6 


5 


6 




Leviathan . . 


„ . . 


14,100 


2 


2 3-25 


6 


5 


6 




Cornwallis . 


Barbette . . . 


14,000 


2 


18.9 


7 


z 4 


11 




Euryalus . . . 


Armoured cruiser 


12,000 


2 


21 


6 


5 


6 




Lancaster . . 


j) 


9,800 


2 


2 3 


4 


5 


5 


1904 


Suffolk. . . . 


,, 


9,800 


2 


2 3 


4 


5 


5 


Prince of Wales 


Barbette . . . 


15,000 


2 


18 


9 


12 


12 




Queen .... 


>> ... 


15,000 


2 


18 


9 


12 


12 




Swifts ure . . 


,, ... 


11,800 


2 


21 




— 


10 




Triumph . 


„ ... 


11,800 


2 


21 


— 


— 


TO . 


. / 


Achilles . . . 


\ ■ 














ho 


Black Prince 
















1 


Cochrane . . . 


I Armoured \ 
f cruiser , / 














D. of Edinburgh 


13.55° 


2 


22.33 


6 


6 


6 


8\ 


Natal .... 

Warrior . . . 
Africa .... 
Britanniti . . 


] 














c 

is ■ 


Hibernia . . . 
















Hindustan . . 
Commonwealth . 


/-Barbette . . 


1 <5»350 


2 


18.5 


9 


12 


12 


3 

» 


Dominion . . 
K. Edward VII. 
New Zealand . 
Antrim . . . 


\ 
















Argyll. . 


















£ c 


Devonshire 




\ Armoured \ 
f cruiser . / 














■ £ , 


Carnarvon 




10,700 


2 


22.25 


6 


4i 


6 


"3 


Hampshire 


















Roxburgh 




1 
















Cornwall . 




>i 


9,800 


2 


23 


4 


5 


5 
5 




Cumberland 




u ■ ■ 


9,800 


2 


23 


4 


5 


I! 


Lord Nelson 




Barbette . ~\ 












Another . 
Also four . 




/Armoured j 
\ cruisers . J 


Details 


unkno 


wn. 









In addition to the ships mentioned in this schedule there were a considerable 
ment to the navy while the ironclad fleet was being constructed, as also to utilise 
the ironclad era burst upon us. These were the Caledonia, Royal Oak, Ocean, Prince 
small vessels Pallas, Enterprise, Favourite, Research. They were plated with iron 



Armament. 


Remarks. 




2 (g.2-m.). 12 (6- In.)- 12 (12-prs.), etc. 







4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 16 (12-prs.), etc. 
4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 16 (12-prs.), etc. 


. — . — 









4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 16 (12-prs. ), etc. 







4 (12 in.). 12 (6-in.). 16 (12-prs.), etc. 







4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 16 (12-prs.), etc. 







2 (9.2-in.). 16 (6-in.). 14 (12-prs.), etc. 







2 (9.2-in.). 16 (6-in.). 14 (12-prs.), etc. 







4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 
4 (i2-in.). 12 (6-in.). 12 (i2-prs.), etc. 












4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 12 (12-prs.), etc. 







4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 12 (12-prs.), etc. 
4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 12 (12-prs.), etc. 












14 (6-in.). 8 (12-prs.), etc 







14 (6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 







14 (6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 
14 (6-in.). 8 (12-prs.), etc. 












14 (6-in.). 8 (12-prs.), etc. 







14 (6-in.). 8 (12-prs.), etc. 







2 (9.2-in.). 16 (6-in.). 14 (12-prs.), etc. 







2 (9.2-in.). 16 (6-in.). 14 (12-prs.), etc. 







4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 12 (12-prs.), etc. 


— — 




2 (9.2-in.). 12 (6-in.). 14 (12-prs.), etc. 







14 (6-in.). 10 (12-prs. ), etc. 







14 (6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 


- 




4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 16 (12-prs.), etc. 






4 (12-in.). 12 (6-in.). 16 (12-prs.), etc. 







4 (10-in.). 14 (7.5-in.). 20 small. 
4 (10-in.). 14 (7.5-in.). 20 small. 


1 Originally built for 
f Chilian Government. 






6 (9.2-in.). 4 (7.5-in.). 30 small. 




Tonnage of Battleships and 
Cruisers still increasing. 


4 (12-in.). 4 (9.2-in.). 10 (6-in.), etc. 


/ Slight alterations made 
"l during construction. 




4 (7.5-in.). 6 (6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 




14 (6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 







14 (6-in.). 10 (12-prs.), etc. 




• 



number of wooden vessels plated with iron, in order to form a temporary reinforce- 
the hulls of wooden line-of-battle ships which were already in process of building when 
Consort, Royal Alfred, Repulse, Lord Warden, Lord Clyde, and Zealous, -with the 
— _ - - . cplg k^ s hort-lived. 
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1805 
1806 



1807 



1808 



1809 



1810 



December, 
January, 
February 6, 
March 13, 

February, 
February \ 
and March, / 
August and \ 



1811 



l3l2 



September, 

February, 

June, 

July. 

. August 26, 
February 21, 
February 24, 
April 11, 

July 13. 

July to \ 

September, / 
February 6, 
February, 
March 7, 
July 8, 

July 9. 

August 22 \ 
to 28, / 
December 3, 
March 13, 
May 16, 

August, 
December 24, 
December 25, 
June 18 



Admirals Willaumez and Leissegues sail from Brest. 
Cape of Good Hope surrenders. 
Duckworth's victory off San Domingo. 
Admiral Linois captured off the Azores by Sir J. B. 
Warren. 

Admiral Troubridge lost in the Blenheim. 
\ Duckworth in the Dardanelles. 
/ Russia forms alliance with France. 

Lord Gambier bombards Copenhagen. 

Gantheaume's cruise in the Mediterranean. 
Spain makes alliance with Great Britain. 
Russian squadron surrenders in the Tagus. 
Sevolod, Russian 74, taken by Sir J. Saumarez. 



Admiral Willaumez sails from Brest. 

Martinique surrenders. 

Lord Cochrane attacks French fleet in Basque 

Roads. 
Senegal taken. 

Expedition to the Scheldt. 

Guadeloupe surrenders. 

Amboyna taken. 

Collingwood dies. 

Isle de Bourbon surrenders to Commodore Rowley. 

Banda taken. 

Captain Pym defeated at Grand Port, Mauritius. 

Mauritius surrenders. 

Hoste's victory off Lissa. 

The Little Belt attacked by the U.S. frigate 

President. 
Capture of Java. 

Loss of the St. George and Defence. 
Loss of the Hero. 
United States of America declare war against 

Great Britain. 
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HATE 




1812 


July 23, 




August 19, 




October 25, 




December 28, 


1813 


June i, 




June to "I 
September, j 






September 10, 


£814 


March 28, 




April 2, 




July, August, 




and September, 




September 3, 




September it, 




December 14, 


1815 


January 8, 




January 15, 


1816 


August 27, 


I S20 


January 29, 


1820 


December, 


1824 


May ii, 




July, 




December, 


182s 


April, 




April 25, 




December, 


1826 


January 19, 




February 9, 


1827 


October 20, 


1830 


June 26, 


1834 


September, 


1837 


June 20, 


1839 


November 3, 


1840 


July 1, 




July 4- 




September, 




September 27, 




October 9, 




November 3, 


1841 


January 7, 




January 26, 




February 26, 




March 2, 




March, 




May 27, 




August 26, 



H.M.S. Belvidera engages an American squadron. 

H.M.S. Guerriire taken by U.S. frigate Con- 
stitution. 

H.M.S. Macedonian taken by U.S. frigate United 
States. 

H.M.S. Java taken by U.S. frigate Constitution. 

U.S. frigate Chesapeake taken by H.M.S. Shannon. 

Operations on Lake Ontario. 

Defeat of British squadron on Lake Erie. 

U.S. ships Essex and Essex Junior taken by H.M. 

ships Phoebe and Cherub. 
Napoleon I. abdicates. 
Peace of Paris. 

I H.M. ships Seahorse and Euryalus in Potomac. 

Captain Barrie at Penobscot. 

Defeat of British squadron on Lake Champlain. 

Peace of Ghent. 

Unsuccessful attack on New Orleans. 

U.S. frigate President surrenders to a British 

squadron. 
Bombardment of Algiers. 
George IV. 

Operations against Mocha. 
Rangoon taken (first Burmese war). 
Kemmendine taken. 
Heavy fighting at Kemmendine. 
Donabew taken. 
Prome taken. 
Heavy fighting at Prome. 
Melloone taken. 

Pagahmmew taken. End of first Burmese war. 
Battle of Navarino. 
William IV. 

Imogene and Andromache in the Canton River. 
Victoria. 
Volage and Hyacinth defeat Chinese fleet (first 

Chinese war). 
Amoy surrenders to H.M.S. Blonde. 
Bombardment of Tinghai. 
Beyrout bombarded by Sir R. Stopford. 
Sidon bombarded by Commodore C. Napier. 
Beyrout surrenders. 
Acre bombarded by Sir R. Stopford. 
The Bogue forts surrender to Sir G. Bremer, 
Hong-Kong is taken formal possession of. 
Bogue forts stormed and taken. 
Whampoa forts stormed and taken. 
Operations against forts and junks in Canton River, 
Canton surrenders. 
Amoy attacked and taken. 
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DATE 
184I 



IS42 



1845 



1846 
l8S2 



l3S3 



'854 



'855 



October 1 , Chusan island with town of Tinghai taken. 

October 10, Chinhai taken. 

October 13, Ningpo surrenders. 

March, April, J" Operations against rafts and junks at mouth of 

May, \ Yang-tse-kiang. 
June 16, Woosung taken. 

June 18, Shanghai taken. 

Ching-kiang taken. 

Nankin blockaded. 

Peace. End of first Chinese war. 

Monte Video relieved by British and French 
squadron. 

Battle of Obligado. 

Battle of San Lorenzo. 

Second Burmese war. 

Storming of Martaban. 

Rangoon taken. 

Bassein taken. 

Prome taken. 

Disaster at Donabew. 

Russian troops cross the Pruth. 

Turkish squadron annihilated at Sinope by Russian- 
fleet. 

British and French fleets enter the Black Sea. 

Sir Charles Napier sails for the Baltic. 

England and France declare war against Russia. 

Furious, with flag of truce, is fired on at Odessa. 

Bombardment of Odessa. 

Loss of the Tiger near Odessa. 

Arrogant and Hecla at Ekness (Baltic). 

Amphion and Conflict in Gulf of Riga (Baltic). 

Leopard and others in Gulf of Bothnia (Baltic). 

Disaster at Gamla Carleby (Baltic). 

Combined fleets before Kronstadt (Baltic). 

Solovetski island bombarded (White Sea). 
August 13 to 16, Bombardment and capture of Bomarsund (Baltic). 
August, Miranda attacks Kola (White Sea). 

August and \ D i saster at Petropaulovski (Kamchatka). 
September, J 

Expedition to Crimea sails from Varna. 

The army lands at Eupatoria. 

Battle of the Alma. 

Combined bombardment of Sebastopol. 

Battle of Balaclava. 

Battle of Inkerman. 

Great storm, the Prince and many others lost. 

Operations in aid of Turkish troops at Eupatoria. 

Straits of Kertch and Yenikale forced. 



July 2i, 
August, 
August 29, 
August 

November 19, 
June 4, 
April 2, 
April 5, 
April 16, 
May 19, 

July 9. 
February 3, 
July 2, 
November 30, 

January 4, 
March n, 
March 28, 
April 
April 22, 
May 12, 
May 20, 
May, 
May, 
June 7, 
June, 
July 18, 



September 7, 
September 14, 
September 20, 
October 17, 
October 25, 
November 5, 
November 14, 
February 17, 



May 24 

and 25, 
May 26, 
May 29, 



\ 



i 



Destruction of stores at Berdiansk (repeated in July). 
Destruction of stores at Genitchi (repeated six times 
this year). 
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OATE 



1856 



1857 



1857 
1858 



1859 

i860 



1862 

1863 

1864 
1864 



May 31, 
June 3, 

June 5, 
June 5, 
June 6, 
June 9, 
June 15, 
June 24, 

July, 
My 5. 
July 13. 

July 21, 
July 22, 
July 26, 
August 8 

August \ 

9 to n, J 

September 8, 

October 17, 

March, 

October, 

October \ 

23 to 26, / 

October 27, 

November \ 
11 to 13, / 

January, 

May 25, 

May 27, 

June 1, 

August, Septem- 
ber, October, 

November 17, 

December 29, 

January 5, 

May 20, 

August 
and 

November 

June 25, 

August 21, 

August 23, 

October 24, 

May 1, 

September, 

February 7, 

August 15, 

September 
5 and 6, 

December 15 



it 11 \ 
ia, / 



Combined fleets off Kronstadt. 

Destruction of stores at Taganrog (repeated in 

August). 
Attack on Marioupol. 

Cossacks flag of truce fired on at Hango Head. 
Attack on Gheisk (repeated in November). 
Attack on Kiten. 
Coast of Finland blockaded; 
Capture of vessels at Nystadt (Baltic). 
Jasper lost on the Krivaia. 
Destruction of Fort Swartholm (Baltic). 
Attack on Viborg (Baltic). 
Attack on Fredrickshamm (Baltic). 
Second attack on Berdiansk. 
Capture of Kotka island (Baltic). 
Destruction of stores and shipping at Brandon 

(Baltic). 

Bombardment of Sveaborg (Baltic). 

Sebastopol evacuated by the Russians. 
Bombardment of Kinburn. 
Peace with Russia. 
Second Chinese war. 

Operations in Canton river. 

Canton entered but not held. 

Bogue forts surrender. 

War-junks defeated. « 

Destruction of war -junks in Escape Creek. 
Destruction of war-junks in Sawshee Channel. 
Battle of Fatshan. 

\ Shannons and Pearl's brigades in India 

/ (Mutiny). 

Relief of Lucknow. 
Canton bombarded and taken. 
Commissioner Yeh captured. 
Taku forts destroyed. 

Capture of Namtao. 

Nankin bombarded. 
Disaster in the Peiho river. 
Capture of Taku forts. 
Tientsin surrenders. 
Peace with China. 
Ningpo taken. 
Murder of Mr. Richardson. 
Loss of the Orpheus. 
Bombardment of Kagosima. 

Bombardment of Shimonoseki. 

Bombay burnt. 
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DATE 






I87O 


September 7, 


Captain capsizes. 


I87S 


September, 


Vanguard sunk by Iron Duke. 


1877 


May 29, 


Shah and Amethyst fight the Huascar. 


I878 


March 24, 


Eurydice capsizes. 


1879 




Atalanta lost. 


1882 


Juiy n, 


Bombardment of Alexandria. 


189O 


November io, 


Loss of the Serpent. 


'893 


June 22, 


Victoria sunk by the Camferdown. 



INDEX 



Abdication of Napoleon I., 31 
Acre, bombardment of, 60 
Admiral class, the, 155 
Ajax, the, burnt off Tenedos, 6 
Alexandria, bombardment of, 169 
Algiers, bombardment of, 39 
AHemand. Admiral, in Basque 

Roads, 11 
Alma, battle of, 77 
Amboyna taken, 22 
Armstrong's gun, 174 
Arrow, seizure of, by Chinese, 114 
Atalanta, the, lost, 201 

Balaclava, battle of, 83 
Baltic, Admiral Napier sails for, 
1854, 86 

Admiral Dundas sails for, 1855, 
103 
Banda taken, 22 
Batavia taken, 23 
Bellerophon, the, 144 
Black Sea, allied fleets enter, 72 

great storm in, 83 
Bomarsund, bombardment of, 91 
Bombay, the, burning of, 196 
Bothnia, Gulf of, operations in, 89 
Bourbon taken, 20 
Breech-loading, 174-179 
Bremer, Sir Gordon, Commodore, 

in Canton river, 52 
Brennan torpedo, 188 
Brest, ships fitting out at, 2 
Burgoyne, Captain, lost in the Cap- 
tain, 148 
Burmah, first war with, 43 

second war with, 68 



Cadiz, combined fleet at, 2 
Canton surrenders, first Chinese 
war, 55 
assaulted, second Chinese war, 
121 
Cape of Good Hope taken, 4 
Captain, the, turret-ship, 145 
Cayenne taken, 18 
Champlain, Lake, British defeat on, 

32 
China, first war with, 52 
second war with, 114 
Cochrane, Lord, in Basque Roads, 

13 

removed from service, 16 
Codrington, Admiral, at Navarino, 

48 

Coles, Captain Cowper, designs the 

Captain, 145 
Collingwood, Admiral, takes Nel- 
son's place, 3 
misses Gantheaume, 10 
Commerell, Commander, R.N., in 

Peiho river, 129 
Condor, the, at Alexandria, 172 
Constitution, the, takes Guerridir 

and Java, 26 
Continental System, the, 5 
Copenhagen, Gambier bombards, 9 
Corsairs of Barbary, 37 
Crimea, expedition to, sails, 76 

Dardanelles, passage of, by 

Duckworth, 7 
Defence and St. George, loss of, 2^ 
Diana, steam vessel, 43 
Double bottom, the, 144 
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Duckworth, Admiral, beats Leis- 
segues, 4 
in Dardanelles, 7 
Dundas, Admiral J. W. Deans, in 
Black Sea, 72 
Admiral Hon. R. , in Baltic, 103 

Elgin, Lord, minister at Canton, 
120 
goes to Hankow, 124 
Erie, Lake, British defeat on, 30 
Essex, U.S. frigate, taken, 31 
Eupatoria, army lands at, J7 
Eurydice, capsizing of, 199 
Exmouth, Lord, at Algiers, 38 

Fatshan, battle of, 117 
Finland, Gulf of, operations in, 107 
Floating batteries at Kinburn, 101 
Fulton, the, U.S. warship, 35 

Gambiee, Admiral, bombards 

Copenhagen, 9 
in Basque Roads, 11 
Gamla Carleby, reverse at, 89 
Gantheaume, Admiral, his last 

cruise, 9 
Garibaldi at Monte Video, 63 
Gas check fitted to projectiles, 179 
Ghent, peace of, 33 
Glatton and Hotspur, trial between, 

177 
Grand p ort, defeat of British 

squadron at, 20 
Guadeloupe taken, 19 
Guns, growth of, 176 

Hango Head, outrage at, 106 
Harvey torpedo, 184 
Hero, the, loss of, 24 
Hong-Kong ceded by the Chinese, 

54 
Hope, Admiral James R. , China 

station, 125 
Hoste's victory off Lissa, 23 
Hotham, Captain, at Obligado, 64 
Huascar, Peruvian ironclr.d, 161 

Indian Mutiny, the, 120 

Peel's Brigade in, 124 
Infernal machines, Russian, 104 
inflexible, the, 153 

at Alexandria, 170 



Inglefield, Admiral, at Monte Video, 

63 
Inkerman, battle of, 83 

Japan, troubles with, 132 
Jasper, the, loss of, 100 
Josling, Captain, killed at Kago- 
sima, 134 

Kagosima, bombardment of, 133 
Kemmendine, fighting at, 44 
Kinburn, bombardment of, 101 
Kronstadt, fleets before, 1854, 89 

fleets before, 1855, 104 
Kuper, Rear -Admiral A. L. , al 
Kagosima, 133 

Lancaster's gun and projectile, 

Leissegues leaves Brest, 3 
Linois taken off Azores, 4 
Lissa, victory of, 23 
Little Belt, the, attack on, 25 
Lorient, ships fitting out at, 3 
Lyons, Admiral, in Black Sea, 73 

Majestic class, the, 158 
Martinique, fall of, 1 1 
Mastless turret-ships, 151 
Mauritius, surrender of, 22 
Mehemet AH, revolt of, 57 
Merriviac and Monitor, the, 143 
Minnesinger's projectile, 112 
Mocha, attack on, 42 

Napier, Admiral, enters Baltic, 86 
removed from command, 95 

Napoleon I. abdicates, 31 
escapes from Elba, 36 

Navarino, battle of, 48 

New Orleans, attack on, 33 

Obt.igado, battle of, 65 
Odessa, bombardment of, 75 
Orpheus, the, loss of, 192 

Paddles applied to warships, 49 
Pagahmmew taken, 45 
Paris, peace of, 31 
'Parker, Sir William, Rear-Admiral, 

China station, 56 
Peiho river, operations in, 122-126 
British squadron defeated in, 127 
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Penobscot, Captain Barrie at, 32 
Petropaulovski, British reverse at, 95 
Potomac river, operations in, 32 
President, U.S. frigate, taken, 33 
Prome, fighting at, 45 
Pym, Captain, defeated at Grand 
Port, 20 

QuiCK-firing guns, T56 

Ram, use of the, 203 

Ramillies, the, attempt .to torpedo, 

34 
Rangoon, attack on, 44 
Richardson, Mr., murder of, 132 
Rifled guns, inception of, 112 
Riga, Gulf of, operations in, 89 
Rio de la Plata, operations in, 63 
Rochefort, ships fitting out at, 3 
Royal Sovereign class, 158 
Russia, war with, 72 
Russian squadron surrenders in 

Tagus, 10 

St. George and Defence lost, 24 
San Domingo, victory of, 4 
San Lorenzo, battle of, 68 
■ Saumarez, Admiral, in Baltic, 10 
Sausmarez, Commander, R. N. , at 

Taku forts, 123 
Scheldt, expedition to the, 17 
Screw-propeller, trials with, 50 
Sebastopol, attack on by combined 
fleets, 78 
evacuated, 101 
Senegal reduced, 18 
Senhouse, Sir Humphrey, in Canton 

river, 55 
Serpent, the, wreck of, 201 
Seymour, Sir Beauchamp, at Alex- 
andria, 167 
Sir Michael, in Canton river, 115 
Shah, the, fights the Huascar, 161 
Shannon and Chesapeake, 27 
Sherard Osborn, Captain, in Sea of 
Azov, 100 



Shimonoseki, attack on, 136 
Sidon, bombardment of, 58 
Sinope, Turkish squadron destroyed 

at, 72 
Spain joins England, 10 
Stopford, Admiral, on Syrian coast, 

58 
StFachan, Sir R. , in the Scheldt, 17 
Sveaborg, bombardment of, 108 

Taku forts destroyed, 123 

again taken, 131 
Tatnall, Captain, U.S. Navy, in 

Peiho river, 129 
Tiger, the, loss of, 75 
Tilsit, treaty of, 8 
Torpedoes, 182 
Toulon, ships fitting out at, 3 
Troubridge, Admiral, lost in Blen- 
heim, 4 
Turret-system, the, 144 

United States, war with, 26 
United States frigate takes H.M.S. 
Macedonian, 26 

Vanguard, the, rammed by Iron 
Duke, 203 

Victoria, the, rammed by Camper- 
down, 203 

Villeneuve retreats to Cadiz, 1 

Warrior, the, 141 

Washington, capture of, 32 

Whitehead torpedo, 184 

White Sea, the operations in, 95 

Whitworth gun, 174 

Willaumez, Admiral, leaves Brest, 3 

sails for Martinique, 11 
Willes, Captain G. O. , blows up 

boom in Peiho river, 127 
Wilmot. Commander, killed at 

Kagosima, 134 

Yeii, Chinese Commissioner taken 
by Captain Key, 121 
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